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PREFACE 



The selection of Naval Officers for pronsotion is the final step in 
an evaluative technique perfected prior to World War II. Ihe costs and 
complexities of today's weapons systems coupled with the constant threat 
that the products of our selection process may be given the "acid test" 
in nuclear war, places a burden, heretofore unknown upon the system. Evalu- 
ation (military, business, or personal) is a faltering science, crippled by 
limited qualitative measures and varying criteria, that inhibit standard- 
ization or infallibility. 

Publications, both in military and business areas, abound with 
criticism of current evaluative techniques, piroposals for new wonder cures, 
sad laments that the situation is bad but nothing can be done to improve 
it. The writer does not feel that the picture is either as bright or as 
dark as it has been painted. In this age of electronic computers and their 
capabilities in the field of integrated data processing — it would seem 
that a cybernetic approach to the problem of officer selection might al- 
leviate the difficulties of evaluation somewhat. The writer v;oxild propose 
cybernation not so jnuch as a cure but as a prophalaxis to the inherent 
difficulties of executive evaluation. More specifically this thesis will 
be concerned with the identification of those problem areas in the selection 
of Naval Officers for promotion that cybernation may be helpful in solving. 

The writer has used historical researdh methodology to identify the 
problem areas of naval officer selection and to determine the capabilities 
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of electronic computers, which for the puiT^oses of this paper, constitute 
cybernation. The research used as a point of departure a survey of the 
literature in the field of executive appraisal to establish a broad base 
for considering the Navy’s system of executive appraisal. The chapter on 
executive evaluation was not conceived in terms of an exhaustive study in 
the area — it is more a survey of what management appraisal entails and a 
presentation of general thought currents in the field. It is provided to 
give scope to the study of the Navy evaluation system by acqxiainting the 
reader with the milieu from which it springs. The research then moved into 
the specific field of selection and related areas through a suirvey of perti- 
nent theses and official U, S. Department of the Navy Publications and a 
survey of pertinent articles appearing in The United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings . a semi official organ of opinion for the U. S, Navy. Research 
on applicable facets of the electronic computer was done in basic texts on 
the subject, and man\jfacturers publications. 
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BACKGaOUND — HISTOHI - MECHANICS - PURPOSE 
History of Selection Process 

Selection is the policy framework within which the leadership of 
the U. S, Navy is determined. The future of the Navy is directly tied to 
the degree of accuracy with which the selection process fxmctions. Officer 
progrannaing is a continuous spectrum, each facet — procurement, training, 
assignment, promotion, attrition and retirement — directly affected by the 
selection process. 

Selection by definition connotes a choice between alternates, a 
problem, first experienced by Adam, The first personnel selection device 
was probably a club and the criteria — the survival of the fittest — with 
major emfdiasis on survival. As the personal quality of selection has dimin- 
ished the complexity of the process has increased. Ironically, many of the 
complexities of present day executive evaluation are a direct result of 
trying to maintain a personal touch in a program that is too complex for 
intimate knowledge of those who must be evaluated. 

History 

There was no official U. S, Navy during the Revolutionary War. 

Ships sailing under the tl. S, flag wore privateers conanissioned to service. 
The Navy was commissioned as an official branch of the United States Armed 
Forces in 179S, At that time selection for leadership was effected on a 
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basis of political and personal favoritisra.^ The first recipients of such 
favors failed so spectacxdarly that it was iissediately apparent to the Havy 
Coasdesioners that this was no way to officer a n&vj,^ 

The forefathers of the Navy in an effort to equalise opportunity 
settled upon seniority as a basis for selection.^ Such a syst^ is easily 
administered and inherently fair to the inferior officer; however it negates 
superiority and equalizes opportunity to all on a basis of longevity. jRiis 
is a seleotion process closely kin to selection on the primitive level — 
"survival of the fittest" — not in terns of ability but in staying power. 
Flag rank did not denote siiperiority but a strong liver. Adisdral WiHiam 
S. Sims has stated that during this i^riod of Naval history, promotion 
was assured by keeping ones digestion in order arai refraining £rcm striking 
superior officers,^ 

k'lth only minor edifications seniority determined succession in 
the Kavy until 1916. While this system is certainly not discriminatory, 
it has serious shortcomings. It neither recognizes superior performance 
nor penalizes ineptitude, and it causes stagnation at lower ranks followed 
by rapid rise in rank during the twilight years of the officers careers.^ 

An indication of the seriousness of this latter shortcoming may be seen in 

^Rexford V, Wheeler, Jr,, Cdr., U.S.H. and Sheldon H. Kinney, Cdr. , 
U.S.N. "The Promotion of Career Cfficers," United States Naval Institute 
Proeeedlngg. (Juno 1954), p. 638. 

\iOO. cit . 

^ loc. cit . 

%dra. Williara S, Sims, "Promotion by Selection," United 

States Haval Institute Proceedings . (June 1934), p. 769, 

^Xhseler and Kinney, op. eit .. p. 638, 
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the proinotion patterns between 1880 and 1900. During this period it was 
unusual for an officer to rise above the grade of Lieutenant^ with less 
than 25 years of service; however, the average time served by officers in 
flag rank (Corroodore and Rear Adadral) prior to death or incapacitation 
was 1,3 years. ^ 

Minor modification to the seniority principle of selection was 
accomplished the Naval Personnel Act of 1899 in that it provided for 
a Selection Board to designate a certain number of senior officers for 

g 

retirement.'^ Since selection was on a basis of unfitness, the stigna made 
the act very unpopular. It was repealed in 1915 

The first selection system based on merit was instituted in 1916 
by the Naval Personnel Act of that year. It provided for selection to the 
grade Commander^® and above on the basis of those officers "best fitted” 
to serve in those grades. In 193A, the provisions of this act were extended 
to cover selection to the grades of Lieutenant Connnander and Lieutenant. 
Unfortunately the criteria for promotion of the '*best fitted” seems to have 
been the amount of experience, which in the final analysis is only another 
facet of seniority. The attrition rate among junior officers was so high 
that the act was amended further in 1938 to allow selection of the ”fitted” 

^See Appendix I for grade structure of United States Navy. 

"^Wheeler and Kinney, op. cit .. p. 643. 

%bld. . p, 639. 

^Ibid .. p. 639. 

^®See Appendix I for Navy Grade Structure. 
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A8 well as the ''best fitted. This change had not been in effect long 
enough for evaluation before the advent of World War II. 

During the war years, 1941-19^6 prc®otion wae done on a time in 
grade basis to meet the needs of the rapidly expanding service — the 
needs of the service dictating the time in grade. 

The basis for the prtxaotion system now in effect is the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 which codified the entire selection process leaving 
little to chance. Ihis act has been liberally amended — in fact hearings 
on further amendments are currently taking place, as a reoxilt of the Bolte 
Cosaiittee re commendations. jjj spite of all arasndnents the mechanics of 
the law are essentially unchanged and call for selection on a basis of 
merit tempered by experience as signified by time in grade. 

Kechanics of the Selection System — 1964 

The organizational structure of the Navy is pyramidal in form — 
the most common organizational structure. There are fewer numbers of 
officers in succeedlngly higher grade levels until the highest ranking 
officer is reached — the Chief of Naval Operations. The selection process 
determines t (1) the distribution of officers among the various grades or 
hierarchical levels of the pyramid, (2) the speed at which officers move 
between grade levels, and (3) promotion and/or attrition between grades to 

^Wheeler and Kinney, op. clb .. p. 639. 

^^Letter of Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell Gilp>atric to 
Honorable John A. KcCowiack, Speaker of the House of Representatives dated 
March 9» 1963. (To amend Title 10, U. S. Code.) Oolte Coranittee Legisla- 
tion. 
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insvire a smaller number of officers in each succeedingly higher grade level, 

Of the throe factors of the selection process listed above, only 
the third factor, promotion and attrition, is iaoiodiately controlled by 
the Navy. Distribution both as to grade percentages of total officer 
strength and absolute ceilings on individual grade levels are essentially 
fixed by law.^ Similarly the rate of flow between grades is essentially 
determined by law. ^5 Some leeway is permitted the Secretary of the iiavj in 
determining the two factors listed above, but this digression is in the 
direction of more stringent requirements only."^^ 

Certain minimum procedural requirements are set forth in law to 
govern prmotion of officers; however, Congress has passed no laws that 
in effect dictate who is to be selected or on what basis — these are 
strictly Navy problems The decision as to the identity of officers to 
be selected or to fail of selection has been left to the discretion of the 
service acting through its agent, the Selection Board. 

^^Ilay C. Nodham, Sear Admiral, U.S.K. "Officer Evaluation and 
Promotion," United States Naval Institute Proceedings . (March I960), p. 64. 

l^heeler and Kinney, op. clt .. p. 638. 

^Title 10 U. S. Code — Articles 5442 and 5447. 

15xitle 10 U. S. Code — Article 5768. 

^^The Secretary of the Navy may prescribe the promotion zone in 
accordance with the limits imposed by Article 5442 and 5768 of Title 10 
U. S. Code. 

^"^Congress provides by law. Title 10 U. S. Code, Article 5701, 
the rank structure of the Selection Board, rules for convening, the oath 
taken by Selection Boards and the minimum length of time the Board miust 
sit in deliberation. 
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The Selection Board i« comprised of nine officers appointed by the 
Secretary of the Navy; its pui^wse is to select for promotion those officers 
best fitted to serve in the next higher grade within the numbers allowed 
by law. The nenbers of the board are senior to and have specialty back- 
grounds roughly in proportion to those under consideration. To a major 
degree, members are stationed in the V/ashington, D. C. area and all aire 
"due course" officers, having neither failed of selection nor achieved 
promotion ahead of their time. These nine men are judge and jury to act 
on the evidence presented in the fitness reports of those who stand before 
judgment , 

“nie file of Fitness Reports (Officer Evaluation Reports) comprises 
the historical record of perforiaance and personality traits upon which an 
officer is judged for promotion, Iho Reporting Senior must, at least 
annually, submit an evaluation form on each officer of his coraraand, A 
short descrtptive paragraph may be included also to indicate specific 
accomplishments , 

The Secretary of the Navy either in the Precept establishing the 
board or in separate correspondence usually gives guidelines to the Board 
regarding selection criteria. These guidelines are binding to the extent 
that the Secretary of the Navy approves the action of the board. Through 
briefings, the Chief of Naval Personnel also makes certain recommendations 
to the Board. The Board may proceed in any manner it desires as those 
instructions are not technically binding, (To completely ignore the Chief 
of Naval Personnel is somewhat unlikely, however. ) The criteria to be used 
in each selection process is set by the Board involved — however, the 
latitude of action is restricted by the necessity of basing selection on 
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Fitness Reports, After all records have been studied, one of the reviewers 
presents each officer’s case to the whole Board, It is at this tiree that 
the vote is cast for or against selection. Six of the nine votes are required 
for selection,^® 



Cbjectivos of tho Selection Process 
There is no argument but that a selection process is a t^cesaary 
part of any organisation. Without promotion and attrition personnel would 
move neither up, down, nor out. However, there is more to selection than 
merely to gusird against stagnation. Admiral Needham states that, "The 
object of any promotion system is to assure superior leadership. 

The basic stated objective of the Selection Process is to fill the 
needs of the service with the best fitted officers in relation to the organ- 
isational structure and the rate of flow set by law.^^ 

Pistribution is a constant factor reflecting the organizational 
structure. The flew rate is a constant detensdned in terms of tho amount 
of experience and physical qualifications deemed r»CQSsary for promotion 



^®The Information on the format of fitness reports and the action 
of selection boards is a compilation of facts gathered from interviews 
with the Head of the Fitness Report Section and the Assistant Head of the 
Promotion Section of the Bureau of Havel Personnel; information appearing 
In articles by Vice Admiral Fitzhugh Lee, U.S.H., "Selection for Pro- 
motion," U. S, Department of the Navy, Line Officer Personnel Newsletter. 
(Karch 1963), p. 3; Capt. Worth Scanland, "Standby . . . Vote," United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings. (Juno 1963 )> PP» 40-47. 

^%eedham, op. cit ., p. 64. 

key phrase in every precept is that the board slmll select 

•those officers best fitted to serve in the Navy in the grade of , 

Lee, op. cit . 
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and the amount of individual advancement needed to prevent stagnation. 
Although the flow rate provides for some deep selection, selection boards 
exercise this option limitedly below flag rank* In other words a man is 
rarely selected before serving his time in grade even though he may have 
exceptional ability. There is still considerable reluctance, at least 
below flag rank to forget seniority. The question arises as to whether 
this is, in fact, a misguided attompt to be "fair" to all by rarely singling 
out anyone for special attention; or, if it is an equally misguided attempt 
to equate experience with ability — two factors which may be related but 
do not necessarily co-exist. It is evident that althoxigh the stated aim is 
to secure the best fitted for leadership; the “best fitted" has little 
chance of selection vinless he has served a specified number of years. This 
is not too far removed from the selection precepts of the 19th century. 

In truth it is not so much that the Navy is reluctant to recognize 
merit as it is that the Navy lacks the proper tools to identify merit and 
act accordingly. As a consequence selection is not sc much promotion of the 
"best fitted" as it is attrition of the least fitted. The Navy is not 
alone in lacking tools to measure executive quality as may be seen in the 
consideration of the problems of executive evaluation in a later chapter. 
However, the Navy certainly increases its problem of executive evaluation by 
its continuing lip service to universal excellence in its officer corps. 

Even attrition takes place under the flag of prevailing excellence. No one 
is really a bad officer — there just isn't enough room at the top.^^ 



2lNeedham, op. cit . 
^^Lee, op, cit .. p. 3, 
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A quick look at the Navy's officer performance rating system compared 
to the familiar grade level of school children shows considerable reluctance 
to admit anyone is inferior. 



Perforaance 





Very Good - 






Outstanding 


Excellent Frequently 


Satisfactory 


Inadequate 




Excellent 






A 


B C 


I) 


F 



Leadership 



1-100 

Out- 

standing 


Excep- 

tional 


Superior 


Excellent 


Accept- 

able 


Marginal 


Unsatis- 

factory 


At 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


F- 



The comparison of leadership rating raises two questions; (1) How 
can the Navy find so many superior officers that the average man can be 
considered excellent? or; (2) Why is the Navy staffed by such inferior 
officers that we have to cover it up by calling failure marginal? Obviously 
neither question represents the truth of the situation — the Navy is cer- 
tainly not staffed by inferior men — nor is it staffed by supermen. If, 
indeed, everyone is so excellent why the stigma attached to the pjass-over? 
While one pass-over is not the end of a career, few "excellent" officers 
are promoted after receiving one. 

It appears that promotion is still basically a matter of time in 
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grade as opposed to attrition Khich is decided upon a basis of merit. 

If the prime objective is to find the best fitted for the needs 
of the service the problem is being approached from the back side if 
more emphasis is placed on experience than on ability. 

In satisfying the needs of the service, emphasis on experience is 
usually a by-product of organizational rigidity where as emphasis on ability 
is apt to inspire organized productivity. 
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CHAPTFR II 



EXECUTIVE EVALUATION — A SHADCX^ AREA 
IN vraCH PROBLEMS ARE INfiERENT 

The gears which move the organization are oiled by personnel evalu- 
ation. The basic job of a rating system is to keep an organization dynamic. 
A system that evaluates poorly clogs the action with the sticky gum of in- 
efficieneqr. Moreover a rating system that is predicated upon an evaluator 
who puts his opinion down in black and white and stands responsible for its 
veracity is more apt to keep the gears moving freely, “Nearly every action 
affecting people is based in part on judgnents about them conscious or 
unconscious. In my experience, intuitive, unexpressed judgments are much 
less likely to be sound than those which result from examination and dis- 
cussion , . . 

The success of an appraisal system can be determined at two levels 
— it should strive to supply accurate information which helps to fill 
organizational vacancies. It should also provide a performance standard 
by which the employee can evaluate his ovm contribution to the organization. 
J, A, Patton claims that "... executives more than other employees benefit 

^Harold Mayfield, “In Defense of Performance Appraisal,” Harvard 
Business Review (March-April i960), p, B2. 
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frcsn pcrforaanco standards and need to have their own perfoTOance rated. 

Kot only can a aan porfora better when he knows how ho is expected to act 
— he will give Eor© allegiance to a company that is not afraid to stand 
behind its standards. 

Unforttinatoly there is no fool proof raethod of executive appraisal. 
The proportion of Bianageaont literature devoted to this subject demonstrates 
both the difficulties of appraisal and its importance to the organization. 

It is unusual to pick up an edition of a professional publication such as 
Harvard Business Review that does not contain an article on executive 
appraisal or a related ai^a of executive develoixscnt . Tho United States 
Haval Institute Proceedings — a publication designed "for the advancesaont 
of professional, literary and scientific knowledge in the Navy,” has explored 
the problen of officer evaluation repeatedly Appraisal is obviously an 
area of interest for military and profit oriented organisations. Executive 
appraisal appears to be an area of general confusion for two very important 
reasons; (1) ambiguity as to what an executive is and what he does and (2) 
diversity of opinion on what constitutes merit and how it can be sieasurecl. 

^John A, Patton. ”1110 Six Eneiaies of Executive Cutput,” Dun*s 
Review and Modem Industry, (March 1963), p. 47. 

^Gdr. Roy C, Smith, U.S.K. "Personnel and Pi’omotion Reduced to its 
Siaplest Terms,” United States Kaval Institute ProceedinKS. (Ju3y 1906), 
p. ROl. 

Capt. J. K, Taussig, U,3.f4. ”A Study of our Promoticn and Graded 
Retirement Laws," United States Naval Institute Proceedings, (April, 1924), 
p. 50. 

Ada. yilliam S, Sims, op. cit . 

The articles cited are a random sample. 
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The difficulty of defining leadership or executive quality, was well 
expressed by the Ohio Symposium on Leadership. After ten years of study, 
the following statement vras made. 

”We hear on mary sides the call for more effective 
leadership. Training and research prograsss were developed 
during the last war to inprove the quality of military leader- 
ship, have continued and expanded. ... In International 
affairs as well as here at home, the deiaand for leadership 
of a high caliber has been frequently expressed. ... A 
good mny of these statements appear to take the point of 
view that the answers about leadership are known, that we 
know what a good leader shoiild do, what is expected of the©, 
how they should change to ©eet the dejsands of new situations, 
and so on. Most of us in the social sciences however, are 
painfully aware of how little we do know about leadership. In 
a documented way.'*^ 

The inability to define leadership inhibits the doveloymient of 
direct swans for raeasuring or appraising it. Indirect ©easurcaent there- 
fore becomes the only present raeans of coning to grips with the problem. 

The ][^eical scientist has used the indirect s)ethod successfully. He 
proves the flow of electricity in a circuit not by seeing the electrons 
move, but by viewing the result of the flow, the illumination of a light 
bulb, the deflection of a needle. 

Rot only is executive appraisal approached indirectly, but it is 
also faced irsaediately with a decision as to whether evaluation of person- 
ality, perfornance, or both will be most fruitful in identifying merit. The 
social scientist's problem is made exceedingly complex by the dynamic, changing 
nature of the subject studied — man. The social scientist does not have 
the luxury of studying leadership under laboratory conditions — he cannot 



^*Slli8 L. Scott, Status Expectations and OriKanigational Behavior. 
(Colasbus, (Silo, Ihe Ohio State University, Research Foundation, 1953 )» 

P. 6. 
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study n single facet while keeping other facets constant. ^ for this reason, 
e:nplrically derived data often can be explained only by subjective inter- 
pretation of the other factors which siay influanca the study. With the 
subjective approach we open the door to error — *‘Any proposition bottosed 
on hurcan Judgreent is subject to error. 

Evaluation, on any basis, raises certain questions for tsanageiaont. 

1. Is the standard by which the ©valuator functions constant and 
suited to all the needs of the fir® for who® he judges? 

2. Are criteria valid — do they measure what they purport to 
laeasure? 

3. Is tho system suitable for all rateea under all conditions? 

The degree to which evaluation is taade on a subjective basis increases the 
chance of arriving at totally invalid judgments. However since no objective 
measures ore at hand and since the organisation is scsiewhat dependent upon 
evaluation of some sort — raanageraent must try to arrive at a subjective 
evaluation system that can answer some of these questions favorably. 

It v;ould be a rare appraisal system that could answer affirmatively 
to all tho questions raised. ’Where could anj’’ firm in this modern era of 
varied backgrounds hope to find an eval\iating team with identical person- 
alities and environmental and moral backgrounds, that could bo depended 
upon to render identical evaluations of varied personnel that would be 

5'Iheodore Halsian, Ihrofeasion&l Management — Theory and Practice. 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1962), p. 17. 

Milliard E. Bennett, Hansfrer Selection. Education and Training . 

(Mew York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1959), pp. 191-92. 
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consistently to the advantage of the fim? It ia a rare nan iruieod whose 
analysis of the world around hia is not colored to a certain ©.xtent by the 
weather, his physical condition, clintate of hie Job and other such factors 
that rjty well vary from day to day. 

Manage«-ont, considering the second question — does criteria iseasure 
what it proposes to masure — is faced with the fact that preciss insasure- 
Kont, quantitative or qualitative, is iiapossible when that which is measured 
is intangible. Kor can aanageiaent avoid a subjective approach by measuring 
performance as opposed to personality. Granted that a greater degree of 
objectivity may bo reached in judging porforsiance but in th® final analysis 
it Is upon a subjective basis that the decision is made whether the Job 
was done well or indifferently, slowly or with dispatch. Even where such 
qiwmtltative sureties as “did the salesman meet his quota" are relied 
upon — soiaeonc had to subjectively set a quota. ^ Management approaches 
the problea of executive appraisal with subjective criteria used, not co 
much as a sword of truth, but as a last straw. 

Within the field of subjective criteria thei^ aro those which apy^ly 
to performance and those v;hich apply to personality. The trend in inanago- 
aent today is to consider evaluation of perforr-iance more significant than 

*^Henry H. Albers. Crganieed Rxeeutlve Action — Decision-Making 
Comruni cation. Leadership (Sew York: John Viley and Sens, Inc., 1962), 

p. 470. 
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0 Taluation of p^irsonality.® The biggest problem of dstcr-.sirdng the validity 
of subjective criteria in reference bo personality is in deter; 2 ining which 



personality traits are sufficiently si®[iificur4t to merit inclusion on an 



appraisal sheet. Succec;!ful exocutlves do nob oven share similar back- 
grounds ouch loss eioiilar peraonalitieo.^ An interesting study took 24 
recognized leadership criteria (personality traits) and in the light of 
these cossparod the three fasouc loadora Napoleon, Frederick II of Prussia 



and Robert S. Lee. Under consideration were; 



Adaptability 

Calinness 

Cheerfulness 

Cleanlluoss 

Considoration 

Courage 

Courtesy 

Dependability 



EariKJsttMsss 

Enthusiasm 

Fair Play 

Friejf^linoss 

Generality 

Honor 

Hiimillty 

Justice 



Kindness 

lleliabllity 

Self-control 

Siiaplicity 

Sympathy 

Tactfxilnesu 

fruthfulness 

Unselfishness^® 



A 

”In effect, this means that the soundest basis for Judging an 
individuals ability to handle a higher Job, Is ho»« well h© is dealing 
with olisdLlar problem's in his present Job." Cdr. Arch Patton, U.S.K, , 

"!low to Appraise Executive Performance," Harvard Business Review, (Jan- 
uary-Febroary, I960), p. 64. 

". . . it is a sound practice to go upon the theory that the 
best indicator of what a person is going to do is what that person has 
done." Robb M. b'insborcugh, "Need for Evaluating Employees," F.arvard 
Susiness Rev5.ew , (Juno, 1955), p. 235. 

"The Various definitions of leadership seem to indicate tl^iat 
leadership means getting the Job done effectively in a specific situation, 
rather than a sicssation of a number of character traits." Cdr. Alvin L. 
Gallln, U.f'.N., "Effectiveness; The Sasic Criterlcn," Unitsd States Kaval 
Institute Froceedlngs , April, I960, p. 78. 

^Of one hundred executives compared the only historic relationship 
was that they exceeded the average pay for their ago group within two years 
after Joining the company. Kelvin Anshen, "Price Tags for Business Policies," 
Harvard Business Review . ( January-Februarj', i960), p. 63. 

^®Edr 3 und A. Gibson, "I-eadem and Learlersliip," United States Kav&l 
Institute Proceedings. (March, 1954), p. 301. " ' ’ 
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After cos>pleting the tabulation the researcher found that these 
three aen enjoyed only three personality traits in coscaon — adaptability, 
courage and earnestness.^^ This does not indicate that all other factors 
are not significant personality traits of a leader — but that one cannot 
predict specific traits in all leaders with apy degree of success. 

Asnong those who follo>!^ the "personality” cult of executive appraisal 
we find that leadership nay be confused with gentloasanlinoss or just being 
an all round good fellow, "Unfortunately, the executive characteristics 
appraised in development programs — leadership, initiative, dependability, 
judgment, getting along with people, ambition and so on — do not necessarily 
measure a man's effectiveness on the job.”^^ 

In addition to the problem of deterroining vihat personality traits 
should be judged — nanagemont consnitted to personality appraisal is func- 
tioning in an aarea where the subjective approach is weakest, specifically 
because it is subjective. Backgrounds, vocabulary and standards vary tco 



^^Gibson, op. clt ., pp. 301-06. 

^^"Kodern doctrine has confounded the characteristics and qualifica- 
tions essential to an outstanding (or even a reasonably good) tailitary 
leader with those which make a man a gentleman or a nice fellow to know.” 
Gibson, op. clt ., pp, 3C1-C9 

"Furthermore, in the search to recruit promising young executives 
for business positions, business leaders instinctively look for people who 
are less contoiaplativo, who care less for books, music and art, than for 
conversation, parties and other familiar forms of sociability. In short, 
being a "regular fellow" far outweighs, in the eyes of many men, the im- 
portance of growth as a mature, ireflective individual.” Reprint of letter 
fro® John Brigante, "Freas the Thoughtful Business Kan: Lettex's," Harvard 

Business Heviev. (Harch-April, 1956), p. 164, 

^^Anshen, op. cit .. p. 64. 
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widely for eval\mtion teraus to translate with accuracy. Moreover — the 
evaluation of personality falls sosiewhat within tho special confine of 
Peychdogy and Psychiatry. Ken in these fields study years to say with 
authority that it is difficult to analyze personality with any predictable 
degree of accuracy. Man is adept at posing and covering up. Thus "... 
it is one thing for an executive to react to another personality when 
•sizing hiE up.' Ke do that every day. But it is quite another thing for 
a Tnanager to delve into the personality of a subordinate in an appraisal 
that goes into the records and affects hia career. The latter araounts to 
qiiackery — to a pretension of training or Icnowledge, which is not in fact 
jK)Ssessod."^5 

Tho historical approach to executive appraisal has had definite 
"psychological overtones, Appraisal which is personality oriented is 
a more accurate taeaaure of what is thought of a laan than it is of the 
degi^e of efficiency with which he functions. As stated earlier the 
satjagement trend is away froas personality appraisal. 

The emphasis which management presently puts on perforriance appraisal 
does not mean that personality appraisal is never useful. Iher© are times 
whan personality factors color performance appraisal. Perforsaance judged 
below potential is based upon the personality factor of evaluating a man's 



^Albers, on. clt ., p. 322 , 335. 

^5‘iva f. Kindall and Jaraes Gatza, "Positive Program for Perfor- 
mance Appraisal," ifarvard Suainess Review. (!5oveaber-Deceaber, 1963), 
p. 15A. 

^^Patton, on. sit ., p, 64. 

^*^Ibid. 
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potential. This may be judged in part on past perforaance but it is inter- 
laced with an imknown quantity of will and incentive. Good leaders arc 
often renowned as “a good judge of people,”^® Such leaders have a reputa- 
tion for accuracy in intuitive evaluation (which tends to be a subtle blend 
of past perforaance appraisal and personal reaction) effected throiigh some 
radar like perception of quality. 

However, despite the fact that some wen can and do appraise 
accurately vrLthout reference to a formal rating system, the increasing 
complexity of modern society prohibits such evaluation because it is 
predicted on face to face contact, Incjreasingly those appraised have 
never been seen by the appraiser — neither man may be known by the final 
decision makers. The best criteria for dealing subjectively with an 
unknovm perf oncer is the man’s performance. With this point in mind let 
us consider the third question raised about evaluating systems. Is the 
system suitable for all ratees under all conditions? Ttio obvious answer 
is that performance rating is more pertinent than personality rating. 

The executive in pure research doesn't need the pleasing personality that 
a personnel oxecutlvo will. However, study shows that perforaance ratings 
may not be universally' applicable either — obviously to grade performance 
which doesn't exist is ”to do efficiently that which shouldn’t have beeii 

^%or example Frederick II, Kapolean, Lee, Grant, 
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done at 

The needs oT the organization and ths functions necessary to satisfy 
these needs will vary froEi ccapany to comr^ny and frea department to dc- 
p.srtBsent. However, vdiile applicability cannot be a rando:a attribute it is 
achievable if these who use perforaance rating take the tii&e and trouble 
to fit the fora to that which it is to neasure. 

The final step in &txy evaluation prograai is the act cl itoving 
people, up, down or out. IMs aseans pr<®otion, disndssal, or treading 
water. The decision although deeply involved with people aust bo deter- 
mined not in ter^ of feelings but in relation to stated needs of the 
corporate body. The following quotation points to the difficulties in- 
volved. 

”Any proaotional systora, however well designed will have 
so 32 e waaknesnes. Any preposition botto3od cn h’jtsan judgment is 
subject to error. Mistakes will be wade. %en too, people change. 

No pcople-ocntered undertaking is over static. Character changes, 
attitudes fluctuate, Kotivatlons shift. Ken once ambitious and 



^^Peter Drucker, ’'Managing for Business Effectiveness,” Harvard 
Business Review (May-June, 1963)* p* 154. 

”An executive's perfoiuance can only be appraised in those areas 
in which ha has an opportunity to work. This fact eeorus obvious yet the 
majority of perfonjance methods make little or no provisions for the wide 
range of difference in the work of different executives, the same f«r- 
formance rating form or procedures apply to all nsen. This can lead to 
frustration on the part of the consciontioUG rater and to an ovcr-aLl 
decrease in the effectiveness of an appraisal progran. At best, many of 
the ratings that are m.dc ai'o sii.2ply Ejsaningleas because the po&ition of 
the executive does not call for the performance that is to be rated." 

John K. "Executive Job Descriptions,” Harvard Business rooview . 

(Doptember-October, 1959). 



coKpetsnt go sour. All of which ciouno that the proesas of colectlon 
nixist contain an alement of feedback. Those responsible for pro®o- 
fcional decision making must continually audit and assess their hundi~ 
work. A final prociotion cannot be niade and forgotten; it mst be 
follovjed up. Periodic trait and poi'fonsance evaluations supply the 
running feedback needed to control the proTiOtlonal process, these 
evalxiatious may in tiae reveal a pro:sotion to have been a gross siis- 
take or tJi&t tho individual has begun to coast or regress, despite 
the clesBrocHs. educfition or on-the-Job training he is receiving. 

When a case of this sort becon^s clearly evident, it roust be dealt 
with flnaly, courageously and viith dispatch. For, no nsatter hew 
careful the pronotional decisions, ixnleso the feedback built into 
the ayaton is uaed, the orgarsizaticn xfill b«co:cc festered with ’.<eak 
spots that cripjile the entire structure, or soiae segraent of it. 

So tho proKctionnl decision laakers may, cn occasion, be 
forced to uee the ps^riodic trait and porfcnaance evaluations as 
tho liasis for negative decision •»- and a hard one at that, demotion 
or discharge being the only answer. And, knowing as we do that 
more often than net demotion only compounds tho difficulty, the most 
frequent remedy will be discharge. And w© know fiirthor th&t without 
a system thit removes the power of decision from the hands of those 
closest to the problem, these nauseous but necessary actions siiaply 
will net bo taken. For the culprit’s chain-of-ccsrcand supervision 
has a constitutional Inclination to shield the problem because of 
th« personal unnleanantnoHS the indicated corrective step portende."^® 

^’o atterrpt \/ill be asfede to decide the merits of one Eystera of hiring 
and firing as opposed to another. Ihe point is that the evaluative prcceee 
Is a shadow area faced with making difficult decisions every step of tho 
way. It is a process tdthout end for it must continually evaluate itself 
and reevaluate the people for whom it is responsible. 

Tf management finds evaluation difficxilt but necessary in order 
to function, how much more depiondent the 14avy is on ite appraisal system. 

No business firm employs as oany men, in such divere© jobs, at sc many 
plants, im'olvcd in a ndssion so vital to the welfare of oar country. 



^%onnct, op, cit .. pp. 191-92. 
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7HT: VALILITT CF KAVAL OFFICEii APPRAISAL 
UHCER THE PRESEKT SY3Ti-i4 

The discussion of executive evaluation in Chapter II posed three 
questions which could be used in investigating the efficiency of an ap- 
praisal technique. They involved the validity of criteria, the constancy 
of evaluation syisbols and the applicability of criteria. Cn« measure of 
the efficiency of any rating system is the validity of the criteria upon 
which it is based. Another measure is to detennine the relationship between 
the points measured and the function of the man who is measured (applica- 
bility). One does not measure the size of an egg by noting its color nor 
is a garbage man evaluated by his reading skill. 

Unfortunately, there are no easily defined valid criteria to apply 
in the selection of naval officers for promotion. To identify valid 
criteria — one must know the purpose of the system and the function of 
those rated. 

Admiral Neodhaa believed that ”The object of any proaotlon system 
is to assure superior leadership."^ ITie Havy seems to equate management 
ability with leadership. This is evidenced by such statenaents as "In 

^Keedhan, on, clt .. p. 63 . At the time that Admiral Needham made 
this statement he was assistant Chief of Naval Personnel for Personnel 
Control . 
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order that the Navy may perform its function, one elonwnt is absolutely 
essential identification of leaders in oixJer to select them for pro- 
motion. Another indication that leadership connotes ability la that 
the points on which an officer is appraised are by and largo traits hope- 
fully attributed to a leader .^ The avowed purpose of the selection system 
is to select for promotion those officers v/ho are best qualified to servo 
in the next higher grade. ^ Viewed differently, this means that promotion 
is not a reward for past services performed, but rather a statement of 
confidence that the promotee will be competant in the grade to which he 
is pr<»aoted. In essence, then it is leadership potential rather than just 
leadership that the system must detensine to accomplish its purpose, this 
distinction is of concern for two reasons; (1) Few realize what the Fitness 
Report fora was conceived to delimate; (2) the fact that it is potential 
we seek to measure, complicates the issue of determining criteria, by in- 
flicting another intangible besides leadership into the equation. Looking 
at the problem — we seek to identify potential equal to the job to bo 
filled; measuring it through perforaance and personality appraisal geared 
to a subjective concept of leadership. 

If leadership potential is to be sneasured, leadership must be 

defined. 



Tallin, op. cit .. p. 77. 

3Sce Fitness Report fona — Appendix 2. 
%itzhugh lee, oo. cit .. p. 2. 
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”By Naval leadership is nieant the art of acooKplishing the 
Navy's mission through people. It is the sum of those qualities 
of intellect, of himn understanding, and of moral character that 
enable a man to Inspire and manage a group of people auccessfiolly. 
Effective leadership, therefor© is based on personal example, good 
managenent practices awl moral responslbility.'*5 

This official Navy definition is paralleled closely by statements found in 
managemont literature.^ Such a definition, while inspii’ing, does not pro- 
vide many specifics on which to base criteria. Let us exaiains the Navy's 
officer evaluation fora (Fitness Report awl the criteria by which it 
seeks to measure leadership potential. 

The Navy uses a traditional approach to evaluation with a fora that 
is a composite of perforaance and personality trait appraisal. Also included 
on the ireport are sections to denote: (1) comparative or relative rating 

of the officer in reference to his peers and others in the corsmandj (2) the 
reporting senior's opinion of the officer's desirability in specified types 
of duty; (3) a recomraendaticn for the next type of duty assignment; (4) a 
narrative section provided for comments upon significant strengths or weak- 
nesses of the officer being evaluated. 



%. S. Department of the Navy, General Order 21 . Part I, para- 
graph 4. 

6"Leadership is the process, the activity of isaaginativoly guiding, 
directing, and influencing the action of subordinates so that they willingly 
strive toward mutual objectives." Halman, op. cit .. p. 447. See also 
". . . judgment will consist largely in continuously setting before the 
subordinates high standards of excellence with which they cannot fail to 
compare themselves. Their ability or inability to reach these standards 
will generally become so apparent to themselves and their colleagues that 
they vdll respond with better effort, or resign," Lewis rtilliaa Norris, 
"Moral Hazards of an Executive," Harvard f}usixiecr> Review. (Septeaber- 
October, I960), p, 77. 

Toe official title is "The Report on the Fitness of Officers," 
Havpers 31C, revised April 1962, known throughout the service as the 
"Fitness Report." 
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These latter foxir sections will be coanonteci upon briefly before 
discussing the performance and personality appraisal which usually forms 
a more important part of the report. 

The comparative section has three obvious functions. The format 



used 



". . . Cvorall Evaluation (a) In comparison with other officers of his 

grade and approximate length of service » 
how would you designate this officer? 

(b) For this report period indicate in (b) how 
many officer* in his grade you have desig- 
nated in each category of (a) 



One of the A very fine A dependable An acceptable Unsatisfactory 

highly out- officer of & typically officer (adverse) 

standing great value effective 

officers I to the serv- officer 

have known ice 



(a) 

(b) 

— provides a rough ranking of the rateo among his peers in the coiaaiand (b) 
and a rou^ cross check (a) cn the perforasanco appraisal found earlier in 
the Fitness Report. Tnis section also provides a rough gauge of the marking 
habits of the reporting senior. 9 it is as equally useful as a cross check 
on the '’integrity” of the marker as it is an appraisal of tlw .markee . 

®U. S. Cepartment of the Navy, "Report on the Fitness of Cfficei'S." 
Havijers form 310. revised April, 1962. 

%. S. Department of the Navy, Buwys Inst. 1611.12 . Fnci. 1, p. 14, 
April 4, 1962. 
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The follov.'ia 3 section of the Fitness Report on Eesirability; 



16. Eesirability: Considering (1) the possible requirements of war and 

posce, (2) this officer's professional and technical 
competence, and (3) the adaptability of this officer 
to the varying conditions of naval service, indicate 
your attitude tov/ard having this officer under your 
command in the following typos of assignments: 



.. Partic- _ ^ , Prefer not 

Hot ularly ?**ofe** Pleased Satisfied 

Observed to most to have to have (adverse) 



(a) Operational 



(b) Staff or 

Administrative 



(c) Foreign duty 
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should correlate roughly with the comparative section above — when it 
doesn’t the review board vrould want to know why and likely seek the answer 
in the narrative section. 

The narrative section Is another cross check on the author of each 
report and my shade the evaluations given in the performance and personal- 
ity trait areas (especially in terms of any inconsistency). As the instruc- 
tion states for coscpleting Fitness Reports: 

”b. In selection for promotion and assignment to duty, con- 
siderable weight and reliance are {laced on the remarks made in this 
section. Accordingly, every effort must be made to present any 



lOu. S. Department of the Havy, "Report on Fitness of Officers," 
yavpers 310 . April, 1962. 
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relovant facta which make the report a coK^iete and corapx’ehensive 
evaluation. %e coirraents will substantiate ani must be consistent 
with marks assigned in other portions of the report. Comments 
may be nado regarding references in section 13. The restrictions 
applying to section 13 relating to letters of censure or other 
non judicial punishment, and nonpunitive letters of censure issued 
under paragraph 128 (c). Manual for Courts-Martial, United States, 
are equally applicable to this section. Performance of duty or 
facts upon which the above arc based ray propesrly bo mentioned in 
this section. 



TJje section provided for assigned duty recosnendatlon gives the 
fitness reporter a chance to conceptualize the evaluation by specifylr»g 
a billet which he feels the officer appraised could fit well.l^ This 
section could also give the review board insight into the ovalxiator’s mark- 
ing habits. 



The Perforgi&nee of Duties and 



Personality Accra 1 sal 

Khen an officer's career and appraisal sheets follow an expected 
patternl^ the performance of duties is the most important portion of the 



llu. S. Department of the Navy, Supers. Ins. 1611.12. Enel. 1, 

p. 16. 

l^IMd. 



l^That woxild be when assignments have followed a reasonable pattern 
of sea-shore rotation and the evaluations in the four sections described 
above have a consistant relationship to one another and to other marks on 
the report. 

In this connection, see a discussion of tiie apparent detrimental 
effccta of Post Graduate education and other factors on the career of 
officers contained in the U. S. Department of the Navy, Review of Mana^e- 
aent of the Departriont of the Navy. (Dillon Report), December 15, 1962, 

p. 111. 
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Fitnees Report. The development of appzMis^ technique in the pi*evious 
chapter noted that perfortaance wae considered as valid a basis for evalu- 
ating leadership potential as can be found — (it lends itself to some 
quantitative evaluation and is more objective than personality divination ). 
The actual pt^rforraance criteria enuaseratod ai^: 

14. Perforsaanco of Duties 

(a) Present Assignaent 

(b) ShijAiandllng and seamanship 

(c) Airmanship 

(d) Collateral duties 

(e) As _________________________ watch officer 

(f) Technical specialty ( ) 

(g) CoBsaand potential or ability 

(h) Administrative and mnagement ability 



^^ertain factors of the rating system are considered privileged 
and are not disclosed — i.e., the weighting of various sections of the 
Fiti^as Report, Fugene B, Berger stated that ho was so advised by the 
Bevy, in "Aviation Cor^umd Assignaant — Probleoss and Procedures of Per- 
sonnel Details In Selecting Naval Aviators for Aviation Coasand Billets," 
his unpublished Hastens thesis, IRie George ivashington University, I960, 
p, iv. The writer feels that it is likely that performance of duties is 
the most heavily weighted section of the Fitness Report because: 

(1) performance has professional (management) preeminence as a 
measure of ability, 

(2) the United States Arsy, whose guiding precepts are not too 
different fro® the U. S. Navy, states on its appraisal sheet 
that it assigns 2(X) of a possible 240 rating points to present 
performance and another 20 points to command potential. Both 
of these factors appear in the Navy Fitness Report tinder 
"Performance of Duties" (see evaluation fora above). 
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While perfomanc© ia historically sound as a acasure of ability the criteria 
above by which perfonaance is judged have sons serious shortcomings. 'ISie 
instruction states that the taaric for 14 “(b) is to represent the officer's 
overall porfoz^nce — the professional quality of his work and that the 
marks 14-(b) and (h) aro, "in coabination to substantiate the mark assigned 
in 'Present Aasigmaent. "'^5 Although evaluating performance the evaluator 
is given few criteria related to function by which to evaluate his sub- 
ordinate. This is generally true because of the heterogenous activity of 
naval officesrs in ranks from Rinslgn through Captain, in various specialty 
fields, afloat or ashore, staff and ship.^^ However, at the present all 
officers are considered in the light of the evaluation form shown above. 

Even a double form based on rank would do no more than equate the araount of 
experience that goes into the standard of excellence. 

In the current instniction for completing the report, reporting 
seniors are cautioned not to err in the direction of "using the aa»e 
criteria in the evaluation of both junior and senior officers. "A 
point well taken," is the first reaction of the reader. However, since 
no division of criteria is offered on the evaixiatlon sheet, the reporting 
senior is thrown back on his subjective haunches to try and figut^ just 
how BMch he ought to expect a junior officer to produce. (This could be 

S. Department of the Navy, Bupors. Inst. 16X1.12. End. 1, 

April 4, 1962, p. 13. 

^^The Navy and Coast Guard are now studying a double form based 
on rank to help with this problem. The Air Force uses two fox-^s. (See 
Appendix II). 

S. Department of the Navy, Bupers. Inst. 1611.12. F.ncl. 2, 

Ch. 2, June 20, 1963. 
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as such the individual aarker’s standard aa the Kavy*a expectation . } For 
example, it is logical not to expect the saae quality of shiphandling from 
a new Fnsign aboard ship and the Skipper. However, detorjRining how much 
shiphandling to expect is like the old riddle: 

•'How much wood would a woodchuck chuck 
If a woodchuck could chuck wood?" 

Of the eight items listed, eotse officers could be marked in all 
areas while others cotdd be marked only in one or two areas, (Some officers 
will never bo observed in Airmanship moreover all performance areas listed 
(b) and (h) are not equally significant, tiarrwing even further — ell 
collateral duties are not the sase). 

There is obviously a need for criteria related to function in 
perfomance appraisal. A study, completed urxler Navy contract in order 
to identify all skills needed in Navy billets,^® has direct bearing upon the 
question of leadership potential evaluation. Soate 126 specific activities 
were identified as being performed by naval officers of various grades and 
activities, both afloat and ashore, Some of the Conclusions reached 
the research panel are of particular interest: 

(1) All 126 activities identified fall into eight independent 
functional areas: 



^®Ralph M. Stogdill, Carroll L, Shartle, et. al .. Fattems of 
Administrative Performance. (Columbus Ohio: The Bureau of Business 

Research, College of CcRnmerce and Administration, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1956), p. 98. 

randomness of the sample could not be judged by this writer. 
However, it appeared to be of sufficient sise to prevent major bias in a 
study of this type. 
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(a) nablic relations 

(b) Professional Consultant 

(c) Personnel Adoinistrator 

(d) Technical Supervisor 

(a) Schedule — Procedure Maker 

(f) Maintenance Adsdnistrator 

(g) Decision Maker 

(h) Coordinator 

(2) Wot all functional areas were represented in any one billet. 

(3) No one function was included in all billets. 

(4) The degree to which any function was pr sent in the activities 

performed by any individual varied vrith rank, billet title, 

ty]ie ship, staff and shore activity. 

These three last points all serve together to point up the variability of 
rating factors not only at different levels of sanageoent but in terms 
of the job performed. Performance evaluation based on the eight specific 
functional areas listed above should be more inforaative than evaluation 
based on the general functional areas now used. 

The diversity of function at different levels and in different 
tasks is recognition of the fact that leadership is composed of taore than 
performance. A capable performance in one area is no guarantee of a good 
performance in another. Moreover, it is sometiir.es opportunity which dis- 
covers the leader — chance foresight put him in the right place at the 
right time, Haiman claiuis to have identified four major factors impinging 

^^Stogdill, Shartle, et. al .» op. cit .. 
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upon leadership. He states . that leadership is to a great degree a 

nebulous concept. The nost helpful approach is to consider leadership as 
Influenced by (1) situation, (2) by the group of followers, (3) by the 
characteristics of the individual and (4) the various ajeans which are 
chosen to influence the interpersonal relationships.”^ For Kavy purposes 
one and two are basically asslgrcaent. which acaounto for the presence of 
the officer at the situation and the Identity of the "followers;” point 
three in personality trait and point four can be considered perfonw^nce . 

The variations of both level (rank) and situation (Job require- 
sents) militates against the effective use of a set performnoe criteria 
or single report on all naval officers. This holds true when personality 
traits are considered also. Those traits deemed to signify superior 
quality will vary froro rank to rank and with the situation. It is this 
fact couj^ed with the general unreliability of trait appraisal that re- 
duces the criteria desigr^d to distinguish qualities of leadership to 
points of questionable value. The relative merit of trait vs. perfoi*manc« 
appraisal, has already been discussed. The following statement, however, 
will add scope to the problem at hand. 

"The inadequacy of this approach is obvious as seldc®, if 
ever, do ar^ lists agree on the essential characteristica. Ihe 
lists are confusing, using different tejrsdnology and differing in 
the nxniber of characteristics required . . . 



^Kaiman, op. cit .» p, 446. 
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. . . Vlriters of the trait list theory, in listing the 
characteristics, do not indicate which of the traits are the most 
important ones and which are the least important ones. A further 
weakness of this theory is that the trait studies do not distinguish 
between those chfiracteristics which are needed for acquiring leader- 
ship and those which are necessary for lasintalning it. 

Althoii^i personality characteristics of the leader are not 
uninportont, those which are osKeritial vary considerably, depending 
upon circumstances, and even . . . the different functions . . . 
demand different abilities of leadership. Sons of the character- 
istics which have been considered essential to a leader, for instance, 
integrity and judgment, can be found in any successful man within 
an organization and not merely in the leader. Kany of the character- 
istics which were considered essential for leadership are not in- 
herited but can be acquired or modified through learning. 

With this analysis of trait appraisal in mind, consider the traits 
to be appraised on the Fitness Report. 

20. Leadership 

(a) Professional Knowledge (Comprehension of all aspects of 
the profession) 

(b) Moral Courage (To do wh;it he ought to do regardless of 
consequences to himself) 

(c) Loyalty (His faithfulness and allegiance to his ohiptsatea, 
his comnand, the service and the ration) 

(d) Force (the positive and enthueiastic manner with which he 
fulfills hie responsibilities) 

(e) Initiative (His villingness to seek out and accept 
re aponsibili ty ) 

(f) Industry (The zeal exhibited and energy applied in the 
performance of his duties) 
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Hainan, op. cit ., p. 443 
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(g) laaglnation (Resourcefulness, creativeness, and capacity 
to plan constructively) 

(h) Judgment (His ability to develop correct and logical 
conclusions ) 

(i) Reliability (The dependability and thoroughness exhibited 
in meeting responsibilities) 

(J) Cooperation (His ability and willingness to work in 
harmony with others) 

(k) Personal Behavior (His demeanor, disposition, sociability 
and sobriety) 

(l) Military Bearing (His military carriage, correctness of 
uniform, smartness of appearance and physical fitness) 

(b) Self-expression (oral) (His ability to express himself 
orally) 

(n) Self-expression (written) (His ability to express himself 
in writing) 

Each trait taken separately has some intrinsic wrth yet as a whole they 
call for subjective analysis in a field where the backgrourKia of the marker 
affects to a major degree the quality perceived. Iltey are also subject to 
semantic confusion — at times the rater would be hard put to differentiate 
between moral courage and loyalty or force and Initiative. One men's 
lmaj?inatlon is another man's hare brained idea . Obviously a mn cannot 
demonstrate all of these traits in any one job or at all levels of nsanago- 
ment. For example iaanageK»nt function calls for top management to form 
j>olicy with vision and integrity (g. - inagination - c. - loyalty); middle 
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managcRaent to oerve as llason to interpret policy through orRftnization 
and delegation of work — (which will involve a profeselonal knowledge, 

- h. - judgment - m. - self expression written and - n - oral)j and first 
line »anagcasQnt to supervise with reliability . diligence and technical 
knowledge ( - a. - professional knowledge, ~ d. - initiative ~ f. - in- 
dustry, - i. - reliability. )23 

llie fact that the words currently in vogue to express "Leadership" 
change is deisonstratod by the study of doecriptive adjectives and phrases 
and the frequency of occurrance in the Fitness Heport fona: 



"Factors Hated Since the Establishiaent of the 
Officer Fitness Report System in the Navy 



Out of the forty-eight officer Fitness Report forms analysed, 
the following factors (descriptive adjectives) or descriptive phrases 
wei*e found with the frequency noted. Since in some cases the wording 
of the factors or phrases was different but of the saste general iran- 
ing, they were combined under a general adjective or phrase. 



descriptive Adjective or Phrase Frequency 



1. Considering the possible requirements of 
the naval service, in peace and in war, 
have you any objection to said officer 
being under your immediate cocasand. 


42 


2. CJeneral bearing and military appearance 


39 


3 . Judgioent 


26 


4. Neatness of person and dress 


26 


5. Health 


25 


6. Leadership 


25 


7. Cooperation 


25 


8. Initiative 


24 


?. Ability to coBnaand 


23 


10. Industry 


a 


11. Force 


21 


12. Intelligence 


?1 



^Carda U. Bowman, "Vihat Helps or Ham® Proajotability?", Harvai»d 
Business Review. (Jamiary-February, 1964), p. 6-26. 
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Descriptive Ad.lectlve or Phrasa 

13. Attention to duty 

14. Loyalty 

15. Endurance 

16. Adsiinlstrative work 

17. Conduct 

18. Qxiallfication as deck officer 

19. Qualification as executive or division officer 

20. Manner of perforaing duties 
?1. Present assignr^ffint 

22. In comparison with other officers of his rank 
and approximate length of searvice, how would 
you designate this officer? 

23. Aptitude for the service 

24. Condition and efficiency of COTmand 

25. Reaction in emergency 

26. Perse irverance 

27. Moral courage 

28. Sobriety 

29. professional ability 

30. Ship handling 

31. General conduct and bearing 

32. Professional qualifications 

33. Executive woi^ or ability 

34. Presence of mind 

35. Tact 

36. Perfonaanco of duty 

37. 7oal, intelligence, smd judgment shovm in 
instructing, drilling, and handling en- 
listed men. 

38. i^ysical and nervous endurance under 
strain 

39. Hate in technical competence in his 
specialty 

40. As staff officer 

41 . Temperamental qualities 

42. Devotion to duty 

43 . Kavlgation 

44. Gunnery and ordnance 

45 . Seaiaanship 

46. Steam 

47. Estimate of officer as a result of observing 
him in practical work 

48. Manner of giving coimnands 

49. Firmness 

50. Decision 

51. Courtesy 

52. Education 

53 . Justice 

54. Patience 



Frequency 

20 

19 

19 

18 

17 

17 

16 

16 

16 



15 

15 

14 

U 

U 

13 

13 

12 

10 

10 

9 

8 

6 

6 

5 



5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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Doacrlptlve Adjectlvo or Phrase Frcqugncy 



55. H«liability 2 

56. Self-control 2 

57. Subordination 2 

58. Willingness to assume responsibility 2 

59. Ffficioncy in the performance of duty 2 

60. Vorals 2 

61. As intelligence officer 1 

62. As signal officer 1 

63. In engineroora ami fireroom 1 

64. Manner and bearing in the performance of 

duty 1 

65 . Capacity 1 

66. Zeol 1 

67. JYofessional aptitude 1 

68. Ffficiency of sen under his Sfjeciai control 1 

69. Perfoniaince at battle station or duties 1 

70. Inspire subordinates at work 1 

71. Effectively delegates tasks and authority 1 

72. Transmits orders. Instructions and plans 1 

73. Maintains discipline among those under his 

command 1 

74. Ability to work with others 1 

75. Ability to adapt to changing needs and 

conditions 1 

76. Collateral duties 1 

77. Professional knowledge 1 

78. Promotion potential 1 

79. Management effectiveness 1<*24 



This study emphaeisies the difficulty of ascribing qualities to 
leadership. It could well be used as an argument for grading leadership 
as a whole instead of breaking It into sub-areas — either the officer 
has it or be doesn't — a rose is a rose no matter how many petals, liie 
truth lies scrnie where in between — in the realisation that although one 
seeks to Identify leadership it is difficult to quantify and no standard 
is the sine qua non . To rely too heavily upon any standard of laeasure- 
sent in this area except as a confirmation of evaluation as shown by 



S. repartment of the Navy, History of the Officer Fitness 
Report. Research Report 56-2-Navpero. 18494, U. S. Naval Personnel Research 
Field Activity, Washington, C-. G., April, 1956, pp, 29-31. 
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performance is dangerous and/or laisleading.^^ 

In any endeavor so ccasplex as trying to rate managejaent, there can 
be no simple, single solution. Any attempt to find a working solution 
involves considerable compromise between the iueal and the feasible. For 
exajsiple, if evaluation criteria were ideal they would suit each job and 
each individxial in relation to the job, moreover, criteria would hove to 
change constantly as the job requirements and the ratee'e inoight changed. 
Carrying an argiaaent to this extretso is ridiculous. A compromise in the 
nature of three rank divisions as compared to the three levels of raanage~ 
»ent should not bo administratively Impractical. A further compromise in 
the nature of relating performance criteria more closely to specific func- 
tion seems indicated. Perhap>s this could bo acc«xnplished with the help of 
the study on what naval officers do. In other words — just because the 
ideal is not practical is no excuse to rule out any possible Improvecjent. 

The Fitness Report as a Marking Device 
The Fitness Report forras the basis upon which the value of an 
officer is jiidged for promotion. The relationship between Fitness Reports 
and selection for promotion is succently spelled out in U. S, Navy Regula- 
tions: 

’’Article 1701. Fitness and Record of Officers 

1. Th© fitness of an officer for the service, with respect to 
promotion and assignment to duty is determined by his record. 

^^The Anay assigns this section a maximun of 22 out of 240 points. 
See Anry Fitness Report, Appendi>: II. 
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Reports of fitness are decisive in the service career of the 
individual officer, and have an i®oortant influence on the 
efficiency of the entire service."^© 

Official instructions for campleting Fitr/jso l^oports^^ provide a 
broader picture or the rationale behind the report. Significant states^nts 
frors the docuisent are quoted below ; 

"(1) General. — (a) Reports on the fitness of an officer constitute 
the most inpoi*tant part of his record. They provide a record of 
the duty perfomance and the manner of its performance, the pro- 
fessional qualifications of an officer, coEimendatoiy or censorious 
matter received by his, notation of any disciplinary action, the 
general state of his health and endurance as it affects his value 
to tho naval service, any special qualifications possessed by the 
officer, and a statement of his personal characteristics. 

(b) Fitness reports are the prlisiary basis for selecting 
officers for promotion and assignment to duty. Realistic objec- 
tive evaluations of individual officers are easenti^il to the 
accomplishTeat of each of these tasks. ’The failure of a reporting 
senior to appraise and record either outstanding, performance or 
shortcominj^s of any officer under his command net only is a Krave 
failure to meet a public trust, it is an injustice to the careers 
and opportunities of the able and co;i.netent . 



(e) A report of fitness that is rightfully placed in the 
Officer {lecord maintained in the Bitreau of Naval Personnel is not 
subject to withdrawal, alteration, or change except by special 
authorization of the Secretary of the Navy , . . 

ether provisions of the Instruction require annual submission 
of report on officers of the grade of lieutenant and above, and twice 
annually on officers below that rank. Additionally, reports will be 
suboitted upon dcfailment of either the officer reported on or the 
reporting senior, and upon certain special occasions, ^9 



^%nited States havy Regulations, (Washington, D.C.: Goverrs-ent 

Printing Office), 194P.. 

s. Department of the Navy, Supers. Inst, 1611.12. Enel. 1, p. 1. 
^®LoCj_cH. 

^ ^Tbtd .. p. 4. 
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Since the Fitneoc Report ia the historical record upon which prcsaotion 
is decided, problem areas of the form itself ahoiild be explored. The validity 
of criteria, the heart of any evaluation, was covered in the proceeding section 
and will, not be considered further at this tlsos. Many problem of any rating 
system are a by-product of and increase, in direct proportion to, the nursber 
of people involved as evaluators. Kost of these fall Into two categories — 
probleass arising fras the varied background of tho raters (seisantic differ- 
ences, varied standards); and problems growing from the separation of rater 
and the decision maker (lack of understanding as to terms used and varied pur- 
poses in marking). The problems in these areas could be allevlcted with an 
efficient feedback built into the jsystero. Stated simply tho basic difficulty 
in using tho Fitness Report as a measuring device is that there is no built in 
correction principle to ccaipenaato for the deviation of reporters. However, 
one lEUSt understand how seriously evaluation Is affected by this dlfficiency 
(lack of feedback) to appreciate any claim that the system could be improved 
to any great extent just by providing a self auditing feature. In order to 
select for promotion, the Navy, through the Selection Board has to put its 
faith in the evaluations as they appear upon the Fitness Report or figure 
GtxnB reasonable way to compensate for possible error. Theo]?etioally the 
grade levels should fall within a certain cou*ve — naturally. So many 
Outstanding, so many Above Average, Average or Below, However, because of 
the varied background of the markers — inteirpretations and standards distort 
the curve. Moreover, the ideals or purpose of the marker will tend to 
distort the curve even further ~ both of these factors are compounded by 
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distance. In a sjsall company face to face discussion and explanation can 
rid the evaluating teats of semantic variations and vascilating purpose. 
However, acting through the Fitness Report the Selection Board is attempting 
to make a personal evaluation on a basis of information that hae become 
depersonaliged essentially through too much pci^onallty . 

Reams have been written on the science semantics, Words do not 
mean the same thing to all people. When two people use the same word but 
interpret differently, commimication breaks down. The whole evaluation 
system in the Navy hinges upon cooasimication. Consequently, such breakdowns 
are serious. Some difference in interpretation can be explained by educa- 
tional difforonces. However, this is but a small part of the problem — the 
larger difference in interpretation i® a personal intangible that determines 
which nuance of a particular word or phrase ceases closest to an individual's 
own particular feeling evoked by the vrord. This is equally true with large 
concepts and obscure phrases. This point is easily seen when we compare the 
descriptive phrases for like character traits on the liavy and Army merit 
rating forma 



CHARACTFRISTIC 



nm DEFIHITIGH 



AHMY DFFIMITION 



Moral Courage To do what he ought to do 



regardless of consequence 
to himself. 



Intelloctual honesty, 
willingness to stand up 
and be coimted. 



Loyalty 



His faithfulness and Renders faithful and 

allegiance to his ship- willing support to super- 
nates, his command, the iors and subozniinates . 
service and nation. 



3^0 . s. Department of the Navy, Navpers 310, (Rev. April 1962), and 
U. S, Department of the Army, HA form 67-5. 1 August 1963. See Appendix II, 



CHAH4CT RISTIC 


KAVY DFPIKITICN 


AfS^a: DKPIKITIOM 


Force 


The positive and enthu- 
siastic saanner with 
which he fulfills his 
re s pons ibilit ie s . 


Executes actions vigor- 
ously. 


Initiative 


His willingness to 
seok out and accept 
responsibility , 


Takes necessary and 
appropriate action on 
his own. 


Jtidgment 


His ability to develop 
correct and logical 
conclusions . 


Thinks logically and 
makes practical 
decisions. 


Cooperation 


His ability and wlll- 
in®r»s» to work in 
harmony with others. 


horks in harmony with 
others as a team member. 



Of these six Iteias coOTon to both the Aray and Kavy reports, three 
essentially equate in the mind of this writer — Loyalty, Judgment, and 
Cooperation, Wliile perhaps related, the definitions of Moral Courage, 
Force, and Initiative contain significant variations. The reader my not 
agree with this analysis; however. If this be true it only servos to prove 
that semantic difficulties exist. This point is further proven by the fact 
that the services found it necessary to define the terms at all. 

Related to the problem of sesaantic differences is unconscious 
observer error. 

“In psychological research it has been showrj that individuals 
do not 'see* all that is 'out there,* and that these omissions are 
biased rather than random. “3^ 

This produces perceptual limitations in that man's bias enables him to see 
only what he wants (is willing) to see,^^ Basically we observe the actions 



^^John H. Howard, Marketing Kena/^ement. Rev. ed., (Hc®ewood, 111.; 
Richard 0. Irwin, Inc., 1963), p. 72. 

3 ^ybid .. p. 73. 
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of others in teniis of our own standard — "He is better, no better, worse, 
than I am. "33 Personal standards and values are obtained from . .a 

wide variety of sources and have been acquired over a long period of tiiiiej 
hence, in aggiregate a person’s value system may be riddled with incon- 
sistencies. "34 Furthermore, "... few, if any, of a persons values are 
the products of ratiocination. Instead, they reflect faithfully the mores 
and ideologies of the ciiltures in which the individual has lived. "35 jn 
this light it is only realistic to admit that "... backgrounds and ex- 
perience of reporting seniors preclude consistent evaluations. 3ias of 
reporting seniors makes sckeo evaluation less than objective, "3^ This points 
to the need for a self correcting evaluating system. 

Four other errors in evaluation which are rooted in faulty per- 
ception were described by another writer as: 

"1, Generosity error — i.e., people are essentially kind and hlsitate 
to mark another individual low. 37 

2. Error of the central tendency — to mark unknown items as ’average,’ 

3. Logical error — if a ratee exhibits certain traits to a degree 
then he possesses other traits to a sisiilar degree. 



33in this context two persons with divergent standards can observe 
the same action and call it superior and average and each tell the truth 
at least so far as he is able to perceive it, 

3%obert N. McMurry "Conflicts in Human Values," Harvard Business 
Review (May-June, 1963), p. 332. 

35 ibid .. p. 131. 

3^allin, OP. cit ., p. 77. 

^^This writer thinks the tens generosity a aisnoaer — ha feels 
people hesitate to auirk low as a compensatory device or a hedge against the 
possibility that his judgments are wrong — the esarker lacks assurance. 
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k. KqIo effect — because general iiapresBion of a rate© is at a certain 
level then all his tr«iits are at that level. 

A carry over froti the habit of Halo appraisal stay be seen in a 

noted tendency to stiark higher tho higher the rank of the ratec so that 

avarare Captains are marked C~utstandina: .3^ 

In the operation of an evaluation system, conscious (presaditated) 

error is s asajor concern. This springs from such sources as: personal 

standards that allow for acknowledged distortion; limited understanding of 

the goals of the system; limited knowledge of the v.ay the system works; 

perfect knowledge of the way the system works plus laisplaced loyalty — 

which brings us full circle to distortion again. Here again it may bo seen 

that part of the problem is the separation of rater and decision maker — 

imperfect communication in terms of policy, goals (havy standards); lack of 

accord on how to achieve these goals. The other half of the problem however 

is the variation of personal standards. 

The rating form used to raeastn^a an officer's ability has been 

changed repeatedly becsuse the longer the form is in use the higher the 

reporters i«irk.^® Six different forms have been used since 1%3.^ There is 

no explanation of the proliferation of higher marks, found in Kavy literature. 

The marks on initial reports of each new form tend to be more conservative. 



^^Josej^ F. Foley, "The Adequacy of Officer Fitness Reports," 
unpublished Master's thesis, Ohio State University, 1950 

^%ear Adas. W. A. Moffett, U.S.N. (Ret.), "CoaBients ar.d Discussion," 
letter in United States Naval Institute Proceedinsrs, (September, I960), 

pp. in-12. 

^®Callln, OP. cit .. p. 77. 

^^Heedhaa, op. cit .. p, 6l. 
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Howevor, aftor a selection boaixi woets and the Barkers have a gauc* as to 
the level of saarke at which people are selected, the marks go up accordingly. 
Each reporter Kants "hia mn” selected, ’ihits is a self-defeating process 
which sends the narking level for selection even higher. The tragedy of 
this is that the rating syatea is riddled with roporters who sot themselves 
up as judge and Jury — presuming knowledge they cannot poecibly pocsosa 
as to the needs of the service and the true relative standing of the in- 
dividual concerned. Essentially, intentional distortion occurs when the 
K&vy's standards and the narkero don't match — and the marker assumes 
that his are more valid. Hovfever, the standard set by the dureau of Naval 
Personnel is not definative. The euphanistic tone of the grades appearing 
cn the fora was noted in Chapter II. There seems to bo no pocitive action 
taken against the high n«rker to discourage the practice. Consequently, 
the officer evaluated by an honost jiarker has a distinct disadvantage, 
Moreover, the service has stated tliat it condones a certain amount of over 
marking as the expected procedure — this in spite of the fact that no 
correction is cranked into the cysteia. A, Navy study has documented three 
categories of Fitness Report writers as follows: 

•'a, The hard marker who accepts the standards as defined on the 
Fitness Report. 

b. The conscientious odddle group of miirkers who are trying to 
guess the statistical norms which in fact do not agree with 
standards as defined on the Fitness Report. 

c. The easy markers. Frequently these are converted hard Barkers 
who have becotae disillusioned with the system. 



C. Popartment of the Muvy, Opnav/Supera, Desirability and 
Criteria for Parly *''ro-notion of Naval Officers . Report of a study by the 
C;»iav/»Mp©ra Personnel Fonltorlng Group, Dec. 1958, p. 42. Vico Adm. Sabin 
substantiates. In part, variance of marking norsjs of writers — "... It 
is generally accepted that all of uc are giiilty of ovensarking. Probably 
none of us like it, but the eotablishcisnt of inflated standards requires 
one to go along with the inflation lost perchance ho injure a thoroughly 
capable officer. v.»abin, op. cit .. p. 54. 
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Perhaps part of the trouble io in tryi'JS communicate a coricept 
such 33 "outstanding” fron one iaan to another. An interesting program 
giving substance to an idea, is the approach to merit rating taken by Brig. 
General Hiostcr in a field study in evaluation. His grade levels rfore: 

ProTsote Kow Promote Karly Promote when due 

Do not promote 

pending further Do not promote 

evalxTition 

43 

Under such a system, "Outstanding” has substance. !iot m.tsy merit it. 
General Hiester demonstrates most graphically that outstanding is not 
coniTon i It is in its very nature unique, otherwise it would not be oufc- 
stnnding. 

On the basis of the points discussed it may be concluded that the 
Fitness Report is only as accurate as its cc^eponent p>arts. At the present, 
it is functioning below the optimum level of efficiency, it would appear 
that the report could be improved upon by relating marking criteria more 
closely to function of the rates and by perfecting a self correcting audit 
of the irtdlvidual reports to compensate for the deviation from standard 
(grade level interpretation as set by Bureau of J.’aval fereonnel) by the 
markers. 



flelection Docirda as a Selecting; Device 
The Selection Board io the Navy’s agent in transfonaing evaluation 
(msntal) into selection (physical). Their task is not an enviable one in 

^'Pavid K. Kieater, "lets have Level Rators,'* unpublished article. 
Commanding General, U. 3. Ordinance Center, Aberdeen, Md., p, 5., 1963. 
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that tho future of the Kavy and the careers of nany officers depends upon 
the quality of their Judfjsent. This axesoaio task io certainly made no 
easier by the knoi^ledgo that theii* decisions are based snore on opinion then 
fact .^ The iidierent deficiencies of the Fitness Report results in the 
board building itc house (selection) on soae pretty sandy soil. 

Tho technical qualifications of the board meaibers wore covered in 
Chapter I, Certain ramifications of the appointments to the Boiird, however, 
need further discussion. Generally, board merabers are two or raore nanks 
senior to those under consideration. This seniority is supposed to equate 
with experience, useful in judging those under consideration. Moreover, 
there ia a subtle flattery in the appointment of these laen to give their 
personal consideration to the selection of junior officers. There is also 
embodied in the appoints>ents assurance that the mentsl capacity of mankind 
is equal to the task proposed. Theire is a tendency on the part of most 
people to believe what they want to believe, all evidence to the contrary. 
The population of the Navy believes that the Selection Board gives equitable 
judgment because equitable judgment is what it was established to provide. 
Moreover the population of the Navy looks to the Selection Board for a 
personal evaluation and selection of the beat fitted . What we seek is not 
only difficult, it is iinpossible. Tho physical and mental limitations of 
man and the size and scope and purpose stated for the selection system are 
mutually exclusive. As a result of this Impasse a compromise has been 
effected between purpose and capability. The only fault in this compromise 



^^Callin, op. cit ., p. 77. 
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is that the average officer does not recognize it as such and llioits its 
capacity by demanding the Navy continue its public loyalty to personal 
selection. The Selection Boards do as good a Job as is humanly 
possible. There is no quarrel >dth the action of the boards, only with 
the system which gives the board a truly irapossiblo task, complicated by 
the varied values of the producers of evidence, the limited scope of criteria 
and the semantic loopholes in the Fitness Report itself. When all factors 
are considered, the greatest tribute that can be paid the system is not that 
it works well, but that it works at all. 

Consider the action of the Selection Board using as a point of 
reference what the public thinks it does and what the senrice prescribes 
as its function. The major deterrent to the Selection Board living up to 
its public image, is time. Tim© is the ago we live in — the complexities, 
the vast numbers of people required to carry out the Navy's mission. Time 
is also the day, the hour, the minutes and seconds available or necessary 
to do any given Job. 

By law, boards must be in session for at least ten calendar days.^^ 
During that time each officer on the board considers the record of a large 
group of officers. Because of the press of time they work principally from 
thermofaxed brief sheets, prepaired by govemaent clerks. The reviewing 
officer, using these brief sheets can study 30 to 35 records in six hours 
That allows him to spend ten to twelve minutes on an individual's record. 

^^capt. Worth Scanland, "Standby . . . Vote," U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings . (Juno 1963), p. 46. 

p. 45. 
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Tho time period for the record is about ten yoars and the TAisibor of Fitrjess 
Reports averages out at about two and a half per yea.r.^'^ This aeane that 
the board saesiber can af ford scKcthing less than a half siinute for each 
report in the period to be considered. Even this figure is probably inflated 
presuEing that the reviewer began work at OSOO and oonpleted the records at 
1430, we have only allowed 30 ainutes of free tiae for lunch, coffee, and 
rest iWiE — a rather unusual schedule for naval officers, particularly 
senior ones. Cbvicusly 30 seconds is not enou£?» tiiM to allow any of the 
contemplative art cf judgcent to be brought to bear. Tlie reviewing officer 
is forced by the nmber of officers to bo reviewed bo quickly categorise 
theo according to a scale of merit. The time also Imposes quantification 
of data as the only possible means of asseselng the brief sheets and cate- 
gorizing the officers. The use of sya^jols to indicate merit is quantifi- 
cation whether the aymbol used is a word, letter, number, cows or chickens. 

A narrative brief sheet to be evaluated in 30 seconds would be hopeless. 

The huiaan eye is hard put to scan a page cf cheeks in numerical columns 
and come up with an accurate sumsation. This is what the Selection Beard 
is asked to do under the title of Judfsasnt. Clearly the ability to cate- 
gorize on the basis of prepared brief sheets, demands neither experience 
or perspecacity. It is basically a job demanding attention ana endurance. 

It is therefore evident that the majority cf eelectlons are made through 
the application of the well known and useful principle — manageasent by 
exception — review only the records that are questionable. This principle 
is implicit in the following statement; 

^"^Head, Fitness Report Branch, Bureau of liaval Personnel interview, 
Cccembor IP, 1963. 
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“The baautjr of th« briefing sheets is iOBoediately apparent. 

Kany recoinis, in fact most of the®, are clearly • proraotable * i^scordo. 
This is obvious at a glance frora the briefing sheets, and if the per- 
centage to be selected is high (as is usually the case in the junior 
grades), those qualified as 'best fitted* show up quite clearly, as do 
those not fitted. It in the officer with so-tso anonaly in the pattern 
of their records, with so.~© question about their perforaance not 
readily answerable, who nose the probieffs, and fortunately there are 
not too aany of those. 

Since selection is practiced by exception within the liasltations of a narrow 
time schedule, the writer sees a need for an optical scanner, which would 
ell®inate clerical errors in transcription. The amount of tixae available 
does not allow any tl»e for the reviewing officer to check for error. Since 
an officer stands or falls as a result of a scanning glance across his 
brief sheets he ought to have a guarantee that they are perfectly marked. 

Another "public" assumption is that the reviewing officer can add 
to, or improve on the evaluation of the Fitness Report and raise or lower 
the marks of reporting officer should his marks be out of line with the 
Navy's standard or the grade levels of other reviewing officers. Since the 
Board member does not know, except in rare eircsimstances , the officer being 
evaluated, the reports ng officer, or the situations involved, any re-evalu- 
ation would be no zaore than an educated guess. If the officer involved 
is known to the review board, to tamper with his record — favorably or 
unfavorably — is unfair to all other officers reviewed. Within the time 
s;»n allowed for review there is no logical way for alteration or even 
compensation for high and low markers to be made logically or accurately. 

A statistical analysis of marking habits prior to action by the selection 
board would be helpful. However, the assumption that tho reviewing officer 



^®Worth Scanland, oo . clt . . p. 
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co\xld mke such a statistical analysis within the thirty odd seconds he has 
to scan a Fitness Report, is without reason. Vice Adcairal Fitzhugh Lee 
stated part of the problem: "So many records are so similar in so many 

respects that, from a list of 100 officers of which only UQ can b© selected, 
it is easy to pick the top 30 ar^l the bottom 30 officers. But to get the 
10 remaining selectees from the 40 officers left in the middle is most 
difficult. In this process the element of luck is undoubtedly present, 

The distortion of individual marking habits produces this situation. 
Add to this the intei^orrelation of grade levels on all criteria, the length 
of time available for review, and tho quantification needed to make the 
brief sheets usable. The logical conclusion appears to be that the Selection 
Board has little leeway for any action other than a mathematical decision. 
Moreover, tho physical demands of the task of selection impair consideration 
of tho needs of the aeinrico and cause undue emphasis on maintaining a 
specified population at each rank level. The hierarchical levels of manage- 
ment are functional not an end in themselves. However the time available 
for reviewing records, allows little or no time for consideration of special 
skills, abilities or backgrounds (i.e., sub-specialty). The long argued 
roarrangerasnt of the lineal list would make no great difference in selection 
under the present system since there is no time for considerations such 
finer than "go", "no go" decisions. 

The system as it now functions is data processing using man for a 
processing machine. Since man has only a limited capacity for detail, and 
since no abstracts are involved (all such abstracts having already received 

^%Adn. Fitzhugh Lee, op. cit .. p. 3. 
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a quantitative syaibol) there se. aia no reason to refuse to use a computer 
which has a greater cai>acity for detail and a greater capability for ac- 
curacy in this area of handling inforaation. 



CHAPTEH IV 



APPLICATION 'G OF CTBaRflATICN 
TO THS OFIJCTION SYSTLM 

The Navy's selection process is not functioning as well as might 
be wished. Tools eisbodled in research techniques and the electronic com- 
puter are available to revitalize the system. However, tho Kayy has tsade 
no dlscernable moveisent in the application of cybernation. The recognition 
of both tho need for and feasibility of cybernation is Ijaapered by a general 
lack of tinderstandl ng of the selection process itself and the tools and 
techniques that could better the systea,^ Han tends to be suspicious of 
anything new. Change is often resisted. Often the first reaction of people 
to computers Is revolt and a panicky protest against reducing man, in all his 
glory, to s»rks or holes on a data sheet. The fact that man is not reduced 
but enlarged, that the scope of evaluation is Increased and made more Intensely 
personal, that evaluation can be more closely related to all the major 
functional areas of mnagemont, is lost in a flood of prejudice that seeks 
to argue, not logically or convincingly, but so loudly and ccnatantly 

^taff writer, "New Tool, Kew World," Business W^eck , Feb, 29, 1964, 
p, 70, For an example of violent military prejudico coexistent with a 
complete lack of knowledge of the computer and how it functions see: Captain 
R, H. Oulick, Jr,, letter appearing in "Cornments and Discussion," United 
States Naval Institute Proceedinffs . (June, 1963), pp, 117-18. 
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that the ene^ can't present its case at all.'' If cybernation is to func- 
tion at all it iBuot win a major degree of acceptance fro 2 s the men whose 
lives it seeks to benefit. This involve# massive education and orienta- 
tion. To make such a program desirable management has to envision what 
cybertiation could achieve if it were accepted. 

Peflnltion and Background 

Cybernation is embodied in the capabilities of the electronic 
computer. Kore specifically, cybernation is the utilisation of the com- 
puter in processing data. Cata processing is "the production of records 
and reports, A more explicit definition states that data processing is, 

"... the preparation of source media which contain data 
or basic elements of information, and th© handling of such data 
according to precise rules of procedure to accomplish such ojjer- 
ations as classifying, sorting, calculating, summariKing, and 
recording. 

All of these elements are essential to the basic funetiono of rsariagemont — 
planning and control. These definitions belie the widely held supposition 



^"Tbe confusion caused by the lack of a clear understanding of the 
term automation, togother vdth the emotional connotations which have devel- 
oped, make a rational approach sore difficult. In fact, the problem of 
semantics has become so great th^At the t*rw may be avoided in the future by 
those seeking a logical understanding of th© concepts involved. The deter- 
ioration of the word, however, should not cause us to underestinate the 
importance of those concepts." "looking Around; Autonation for Kansgement," 
Joseph L. Hassle, Harvard Business Review. (Karch-April 1956), p. 146-54. 

^U. S. Executive Office of the President, Automatic Data Processing 
Glossary. (Washington, D. C.i U. S. Government Printing Office, Dec. 1962), 
p. 40. 
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that data processing is a new phenomenon. Data has been processed for 
hundreds of years using equipment no more elaborate than paper and pen,^ 

The abacus is an early example of a more elaborate computer. A table of 
Napleran logarithms (to the base e) was published in 161A. His "common" 
system of logarithms followed later. These form the basis of the slide 
rtile which is an example of an analog computer. The abacus is a simple 
form of a digital computer.^ In the final analysis the only thing really 
new about electronic computers is the speed with which they fimction and 
the fact that they can be directed. This speed frees man from the drudgery 
of repetative action and allows him to make his unique contribution, 
creative thought.*^ Thus using cybernation man can plan and control at a 
higher level, using a wider range of pertinent inform»tion than has ever 
been possible before. 

The computer is not a panacea for all ills,® It can be a dis- 
asterous blunder, an expensive superissposition upon existing adequate pro- 
cedures, or it can provide the means to solve personnel and executive 
developsaent problems, and provide the key to superior employment of men 
and material. In the end we come to face the reality that the success of 
cybernation is dependent upon the compotance of management which utilizes 
it. It cannot function fruitfully without clear thinking, forward looking 
and detailed planning on the part of management which sets the keys clicking 

^Richard N, Schmidt and William E. Myers, Electronic Business Data 
Processing, (New York; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1963 ) , p, 1 . 

^Ibld .. p. 8. 

K. Gaumnitz and 0. H. Brownlee, "Matlimetics for Decision Makers," 
Harvard Business Review, (May- Juno 1956), pp. 48-56. 

^PusinesB Week, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 
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and the li^ts flashing. Cybernation shovdd be viewed not as an end but 
as a weans to continually increasing growth — if aanagemsnt is to get a 
dollars worth or more from each dollar invested, it must constantly seek 
expanding uses rather than stand pat on past success. 

For the Navy, the selection process is a point of departure into 
unlimited combinations of data utilization possible in an integrated data 
processing system. To limit cybernation to one area such as selection 
would be to make a toy of a joaster tool.^ It is not the machine but human 
acceptance that limits the use. Education for acceptance in the limited 
area of selection will be difficult. However, the increased potential of 
an evaluation system utilizing cybernation is worth trying to win acceptance 
of such a program. 

Cybernation and Selection 

The computer does not originate thought. It functions in the area 
of isathematical computation and is capable of rapid comparative analysis 
(i,e., one item is equal to, larger than or smaller than, another itea).^® 
This comparison capability enables the computer to identify and place items 
in directed sequence. The use of numbers is basic to computers and It can 
accomplish or solve any problem that can bo mathessatioally stated. The 



^Specifically, in officer progratasaing — procurement, training, 
selection, assignment, retention and retirement — cybernation would make 
possible a complete integration v/ith the Navy’s changing mission. With 
data processing these factors could be considered as a logical whole, with 
dynajaically changing, inter-locking parts. All changes on all levels, 
could be visible at all times, 

^Ogange of speed — up to 3>C00,C00 arithraatic and logical oper- 
ations per second. Business Week, op, cit ., p, 47. 
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computer cannot, however. Improve upon the quality of the data that it is 
piven. It will do no nor© than it is prograsrned to do. 

The quantification or reduction of the Infonaation contained on 
Fitness fieports to a numerical value is not a new concept. Quantification 
of relative merit is easily symbolized by the relative relationship of 
numbers. This concept, however, raises the q\icstion -- hw can you quantify 
qualitative data'' The answer is that the quantification is symbolic not 
absolute and that the ej'mbol is functioning to measure not intrinsic value, 
but one item’s relationship to another (identification throu^^ comparison 
On the Fitness Report the problem is to identify officora with the most 
leadership potential — not to determine how much they possess. The selec- 
tion process seeks to rank officers and sort them into groups of relative 
ability. 



"... The process of quantifying intangibles . . . , is 
a process of making numerically explicit certain values that are 
always present in nanagement thinking but in a ill-defined and 
cloudy form. Actually precision in doing this is neither possible 
nor necessary. But it is essential to assign numerical weights to 
translating from a language that permits the implicit to a language 
that ccfflpela the explicit. 



OF "In considering the implications of the approach 

I have outlined, the intellectual issue to be grasped fiiraily Is the necessity 
for distinguishing between qxwuititatlve spseclficity, on tho one side, and 
accuracy in the sense of identity with true values, on the other. Many of us 
are victims of an educational indoctrination that blurs this distinction. 

The language of mathematics differs from the language of words not beca\:i8e it 
is inherently and inevitably more accurate, but simply because it is more 
manl palatable . Mathematics facilitates comp^irisons not invited by verbal 
statements. It ie therefore a moj*© powerful tool of analysis; it forces us 
to identify and account for cloudy assumptions; it leads ua to more thoroughly 
documented ccndlusions . " Melvin Anshen, "Price Tags for Business Policies," 
Harvard Business Review . (Jan. -Feb. I960), p. 77. 

^ %bid .. p. 74. 
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The selection system as it now functions rolios heavily on quantification 
to facilitate review by the Selection Board, The Board then categorizes 
the officers into levels for consideration. This process of ranking and 
sorting at high speed and vdth great accuracy is a most spectacular skill 
of the computer. 

It is the speed of calculation and the concomitant ability to 
handle massive quantities of data that cotsnends the electronic computer, 
as a tool of selection that would allow personalized attention to those 
officers under consideration. Personalized attention does not mean that 
the board would spend a large amount of time in the study of each individual 
record. “Hie sheer weight of numbers of eligible contrasted with the number 
to be selected make it necessary to use a semi-aechanical process. By 
personalized attention, the witer means that the board could consider the 
total of the personal factors that constitute what an individual is and what 
an individual does, through amplified criteria for selection, taking the 
system equitable to the Navy and the individual is personalized attention. 
Such a system considers and weighs all the personal factors embodied in the 
marks found on Fitness Reports.^ 

Gonputors would function helpfully in the following areas of 
evaluation: 

1. Setting and weighting of criteria to give a more valid picture 
of individual merit. 



Joseph F, Foley, "The Adequacy of Officer Fitness Reports,'' 
unpublished Master's thesis, (C’hio State University, 1950), p. 54. 

S. Department of the Havy, Review of Management of the Derart- 
ment of the Kavy . (Dillon Board Report,) (Washington, D. C.: 15 Dec. 1962), 

pp. 109-16. 
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2. Auditing of the evaluative eyetem to insure the integrity of 
the system &t fill levels. 

3. Procosaing data to free tb® iJelection Board for considered, 
deliberation in difficult areas. 

4. Providing a wider range of information in tenas of present 
and long rango needs for better planning and control in 
personnel develop tent .^5 

Criteria 

Human liadtations prohibit the consideration of varied data at the 
time of selection. With the greater capacity and speed potential that the 
computer offers, the range of criteria used for selection could be increased 
to match closely the functional areas of all officers in all categories. 
While the relative merit of performance in these areas would be represented 
numerically (as it now is) the final maiorical rating would have more signi- 
ficance than is possible under t!ie present system of limited consideration. 

The aanlpilatlve speed of ocssputers should enable researchers to 
produce a yardstick for Pleasuring executive potential. Within the literature 
researched by the writer, it appears that the lack of an effective measuring 
device still looms as the greatest problem in selection both in government 
and industry. This leads one to the conclusion that it is no single factor 
but a cofflbiaation of factors that makes a leader. Obviously the correlation 
of proper combinations of factors is beyond the calculation capabilities of 



Application of the first three are present in varying degrees in 
U. S. ArEQT and U. 5. Air Force use of computers aids in evaluation, personal 
interview with Lt. Col. Eugene C. Camp, U. .A.; and Major F. L. Lajsathan, 
U.C.A.F., March 26, 1964 and March 31, 1964. 
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hiBsan«; however, the computer might make the task feasible. Bjr sifting 
through enough data it has at least a chance of discovering this Illusive 
yardstick. 

The availability of data for such a study certainly creates no 
problem in the Navy. The propensity to create as well as conserve the 
paper mountain would psmit study of selected records of naval leaders who 
have served both in peace and war. To interpret and validate so much data 
night be difficxilt. However, the difficiilty should not obscure the need. 

If the study of past Fitness Reports is neither productive nor 
economically feasible, the feedback principle in cybernation would be, Tne 
comparison and analysle of performance of an ofi'icer after selection in 
relation to criteria applied in selection should indicate valid criteria 
and their relative importance. The converse is true also and by ridding the 
system of invalid criteria the air would be cleared for more precise evalu- 
ation. This is one aj>proach to allievating the evaluating difficulties 
brought on by semantic loopholes. Criteria couched in terms which do not 
translate clearly would emerge as faulty rjeasures of relative merit. 

Another possibility for improved evaluation through cybernation Is 
in establishing a valid wei^t scale for criteria used. In reference to the 
specific needs of the service (manpower, specialty skills, experience, 
mission, etc.) a weighting factor could be figured at each selection period 
and applied to all reports under evaluation. Coasputations would be rapid and 
could be programmed simultaneously with the sorting of officers into various 
merit groups. Time alone makes manual computations of this type impractical. 

Cybernation would stake possible: a moro varied range of criteria 

that applies more directly to Individual performance j a check on the validity 
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of criteria used in evaluation; a means of up-dating the Fitness Report to 
keep it pertinent and a ssoans of deteraining relative weights or values for 
pertinent criteria used for evaluation, FAch of these would bo a major 
contribution to establishing valid criteria for evaluation. 

Auditing to Insure Integrity 

The ability of the computer to check on itself and coapare data 
opens up unlimited possibilities for an evaluative system to maintain its 
integrity. Part of the process of establishing criteria falls in this 
area, as checking to be sure that criteria is valid is a type of audit to 
maintain the integrity of the syster.. There is another area of the evalu- 
ating eystem which requires audit if the aystea is to measure merit with any 
degree of success. That area is marking habits of reporting seniors. The 
preceeding chapter reiaarked that varied marking habits are a by-product of 
divergent standards, faulty per*ception and premeditated error. The computer 
can identify the marking patterns of reporting seniors and a correcting 
factor can bo figured into the rating scale. Moreover, through an audit of 
this type the service could initiate a return to the standard set out in the 
Fitness Report ao the point of reference for evaluation. This would work 
in three ways, (1) The evaluator with extra i*lgid or soft standards does 
not usually see that his standards differ from those expressed in the 
directive for evaluating. An audit could call attention to tfic fact that 
his marking levels do not "measure up." (2) By cranking in a corrective 
factor detenained by atzdit, the computer nvakee It pointless to distort 
marks. (3) The computer would make it possible for the searvice to actively 
disccurago poor marking througli identifying the deviate marker and hitting 
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him where he lives — his own fitnsss report — in terns of his integrity 
and judgEcnt, It sight only require the possibility of such action for 
laarkcrs to corao back to a saor© uniforss standard. 

Just ae the cos;puter audits individual Rsarkersj it could audit 
groups of jaarkers in different areas of cosssaand. For e;«wEple the opiioion 
that aviators as a group are higher laarkers than non-aviators could be 
tested. I^-epending on the findings, marking levels could be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. 

The computer through audit coitld help the evaluating system to 
operate from a more uniform basis of standards. 

Processing Data to Free the Selection 
Board for Deliberation 

The computer processes data to improvo all stages of evaluation. 
However, the jnanipulative skill and accuracy by the cesaputer, particularly 
commend its use in the act of selection. The computer can provide the 
Selection Board viith a detailed and accurate brief sheet, previously cor- 
rected for marking deviations, and grouped according to any ranking struc- 
tiu?e desired, with reference to any special consideration both of the 
individual or the service. The cooiputer can set out us a group those obviously 
selected and those who obviously don’t measure up.^"^ It can also place the 

^^The U. S. Air Force uses ccsoputers to audit the marks given by 
report writers. Hii3 audit is done at the major coae.’iand level rather than 
at the individual level so as to increase the sise of the statistical unit. 

This action recognizes that officers as a whole fall within a normal distri- 
bution and at the same time recognizes that a small unit need not necessarily 
follow such a distribution. Frosi interview with Major F. L. Lanathan, U.o.A.F., 
March 31, 196ii. 

^"^Fitzhuf^h Lee, op. cit .. p. 3. 
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middle group before the Selection Board when it convenes freeing the board 
for its unique contribution — personal deliberation. 

Providing a Hide Hangs of Inforsabion to 
Answer the Needs of the Service 

The ultimate in prograaiKing will be a completely integrated syste&i 
personnel needs will be determined by long range planning derived from the 
Kavy’a missions. Plans will be constantly up-dated arwi annual plans will 
reflect long term needs. Both could employ ctarputers to predict requirements 
more accurately, obviating the feast or famine situation which characterise 
many present policies. Specifically in officer prograasaing, increased 
information processed by computers could: direct procuroment to the most 

lucrative areas for recruiting; correlate training and assignment to produce 
required specialists and utiliae them fiiUy; determine at all levels, in 
reference to retention and retirement, the necessary input to sustain the 
prograaa throughout. Under the full impact of increased data processing 
selection will undergo radical changes. More factors can bo considered more 
often and in relation to the whole of officer programing. The time may 
C 0 S 50 that officers would be considered annually for promotion, retention or 
elimination. With the incireased capacity to ascertain ability, time in 
grad© wiiJL diminish as a major factor in selection and the very young admiral 
may be seen again. 

Conclusion 

Because of the need for constantly improving evaluative technique 
and the value of the computer as an aid in achieving more effective evalu- 
ation, this writer would conclude that a feasibility study of coaputer 
application to the Navy's selection systeni would be profitable and practical. 
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APPXNCIX I 



A. Mavy Officer Hank Structure from highest to lowest as set forth In 

Title 10, U. S. Code, Article 5501. 

Adsiral 
Vice Admiral 

Rear Admiral (upper half) 

Rear A<feeiral (lower half) 

CoMBodore (In time of war or national emergency only.) 

Captain 

lieutenant Ccmoander 
Lieutenant 

Lieutenant (Junior grade) 

Ensign. 

3. Service in Grade for Navy Line Officers as set forth in Title 10, 
U. S. Code, Article 5768. (In years.) 





Minimum Time 


Sorraal Time 


Total CosKlssionec 




in Grade 


in Grade 


Service 


Captain 


3 


5 


30 


CosBsander 


5 


7 


25 


Lt. CoBscander 


4 


6 


18 


Lieutenant 


4 


6 


12 


Lieutenant J.G. 


2 


3 


6 



c. Permanent Grade Distribution as sot forth in Title 10, 0. S, Code, 
Article 5447. 



Hear Admiral 


0.75 


Percent 


Captain 


6.0 


Percent 


Commander 


12.0 


Percent 


Lieutenant Coansander 


18.0 


Percent 


Lieutenant 


24.75 


Percent 


Lt. (Jg) and Ensign 






Coi^insd 


38.50 


Percent 
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APPEKDn II 

lyFICIENCY MTLNG FOfiMS 

Page 

1. Kavy and Coast Guard 69 

2. U. S. Marine Corps 70 

3. U, S. Aragr 71 

4. U. S. Air Force (Company Grades) 72 

5. U. 5. Air Force (Field Grades) 73 

6. 0. S. Air Force (Augcsantee - for optical 

scanning) 74 
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PART 1 - PERSONAL DATA (Read Section [V, AR 623-105) 


5. BRANCH 


6. INIT RA APMT 


AST NAME - FIRST NAME - MIDDLE INITIAL 


2. SERVICE NUMBER 


a. GRADE 


4. DATE OF rank 


BASIC 


DETAIL 


YES 


NO 



READ CAREFULLi'REFERENCED SECTION IN AR 623-105 BEFORE ATTEMPTING TO OUT ANY ITEM 



NIT, ORGANIZATION, STATION AND MAJOR COMMAND 



PART II • REPORTING PERIOD AND DUTY DATA (Kesd S 0 ctions IV and V, AR 623-105) 



PERIOD COVERED 


9 . REASON FOR RENDERING REPORT (Check) 


10. REPORT BASED ON rC/»ecAc> 


rater 


INDORSER 


FROM 


TO 




ANNUAL 


DAILY CONTACT 








MONTH 


year 


OAY 


MONTH 


YEAR 




CHANGE OF RATER 


FREQUENT OBSERVATION 








PCS RATED OFFICER 


INFREQUENT OBSERVATION 






Y DAYS 


OTHER DAYS 




CHANGE OF DUTY FOR RATED OFFICER 


RECORDS and REPORTS 








OTHER (Speci(y) 


OTHER (Specify) 







DUTY ASSIGNMENT FOR RATED PERIOD 



•RINCIPAL DUTY 



12. DUTY 
MOS^ 



13. AUTN 
GRADE . 



MAJOR ADDITIONAL DUTIES 



PART III - MANNER OF PERFORMANCE (Read paragraph 21c, AR 623-105) 



I 1 I AM unable to evaluate this officer for the following reason: 



A FORM 67-5 

1 AUG 63 V ' W 



REPLACES DA FORM 67-5. I FEB 62, WHICH IS 
OBSOLETE EFFECTIVE 30 SEP 63 



US ARMY OFFICER EFFICIENCY REPORT 

(AR 623-105) 
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IDENTIFICATION DATA (Read AFM 36-1 u >drefully before filling out any item,) 



LAST NAME— FIRST NAME— MIDDLE INITIAL 


2. AFSN 


3. AaiVE DUTY GRADE 


4 . PERMANENT GRADE 


ORGANIZATION, COMMAND AND LOCATION 


6. AERO RATING 


CODE 


7. PERIOD OF REPORT 


FROM; 


TO: 


' 8 PERIOD OF SUPERVISION 


9 REASON FOR REPORT 



. DUTIES-PAFSC DAFSC 



1. RATING FACTORS ("'onsider how this officer is performing on his job.) 


KNOWLEDGE OF DUTIES 


NOT 

o 

3BSERVED 


SERIOUS GAPS IN HIS KNOWL* 
EDGE OF FUNDAMENTALS OF 
HIS JOB. 

□ 


SATISFAaORY KNOWLEDGE 
OF ROUTINE PHASES OF HIS 
JOB. 

□ 


WELL INFORMED ON MOST 
PHASES OF HIS JOB. 

□ 


EXCELLENT KNOWLEDGE OF 
ALL PHASES OF HIS JOB. 

□ 


EXCEPTIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
OF HIS JOB. EXTREMELY WELL 
INFORMED ON ALL 
PHASES. 


PERFORMANCE OF DUTIES 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


QUALITY OR QUANTITY OF 
WORK OFTEN FAILS TO MEET 
JOB REQUIREMENTS. 

□ 


PERFORMANCE MEETS ONLY 
MINIMUM JOB REQUIREMENTS. 

□ 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF 
WORK ARE VERY SATISFACTORY 

n 


PRODUCES VERY HIGH QUAN- 
TITY AND QUALITY OF WORK. 
MEETS ALL SUS- 
PENSES 1 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF 
WORK ARE CLEARLY SUPERIOR 
AND TIMELY, 

□ 


EFFEaiVENESS IN WORKING WITH OTHERS 


NOT 

o 

3BSERVED 


INEFFEaiVE IN WORKING WITH 
OTHERS. DOES NOT CO- 
OPERATE. 

□ 


SOMETIMES HAS DIFFICULTY IN 
GEHING ALONG WITH 
OTHERS. 

□ 


GETS ALONG WELL WITH 
PEOPLE UNDER NORMAL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. 

□ 


WORKS IN HARMONY WITH 
OTHERS. A VERY GOOD 
TEAM WORKER. 

O 


EXTREMELY SUCCESSFUL IN 
WORKING WITH OTHERS. 
ACTIVELY PROMOTES 
HARMONY. p.. 1 


LEADERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS 


NOT 

0 

)BSERVED 


OFTEN WEAK. FAILS TO SHOW 
INITIATIVE AND ACCEPT RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. 

□ 


INITIATIVE AND ACCEPTANCE 
OF RESPONSIBILITY ADEQUATE 
IN MOST SITUA- 
TIONS. 


SATISFACTORILY DEMON- 
STRATES INITIATIVE AND AC- 
CEPTS RESPONSIBILITY. 

□ 


DEMONSTRATES A HIGH DE- 
GREE OF INITIATIVE AND 
ACCEPTANCE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY. | | 


ALWAYS DEMONSTRATES OUT- 
STANDING INITIATIVE AND 
ACCEPTANCE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY | — | 


JUDGEMENT 




NOT 

0 

3BSERVED 


DECISIONS AND RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS OFTEN WRONG OR 
INEFFECTIVE. 

□ 


JUDGEMENT IS USUALLY 
SOUND BUT MAKES OCCA- 
SIONAL ERRORS. 

n 


SHOWS GOOD JUDGEMENT 
RESULTING FROM SOUND 
EVALUATION OF 
FACTORS. 1 1 


SOUND, LOGICAL THINKER. 
CONSIDERS ALL FACTORS TO 
REACH ACCURATE 
DECISIONS. 


CONSISTENTLY ARRIVES AT 
RIGHT DECISION EVEN ON 
HIGHLY COMPLEX 
MATTERS. 


ADAPTABILITY 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


UNABLE TO PERFORM ADE- 
QUATELY IN OTHER THAN 
ROUTINE SITUA- 

□ 


performance DECLINES UN- 
DER STRESS OR IN OTHER THAN 
ROUTINE SITUA- 
TIONS 


PERFORMS WELL UNDER STRESS 
OR IN UNUSUAL SITUATIONS. 

□ 


PERFORMANCE EXCELLENT 
EVEN UNDER PRESSURE OR IN 
DIFFICULT SITUA- 
TIONS. p— 1 

1 1 


OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 
UNDER EXTREME STRESS. MEETS 
THE CHALLENGE OF DIFFICULT 
SITUATIONS. 1 1 


USE OF RESOURCES 


NOT 

30 

3BSERVE0 


INEFFECTIVE IN CONSERVA- 
TION OF RESOURCES. 


USES RESOURCES IN A BARELY 
SATISFACTORY MANNER. 


CONSERVES BY USING ROU- 
TINE PROCEDURES. 


EFFECTIVELY ACCOMPLISHES 
SAVINGS BY DEVELOPING IM- 
PROVED PROCEDURES. 


EXCEPTIONALLY EFFECTIVE IN 
USING RESOURCES. 


I MATEKIEL PERSONNEL 


materiel personnel 


materiel personnel 


MATERIEL PERSONNEL 


MATERIEL PERSONNEL 













WRITING ABILITY AND ORAL EXPRESSION 



NOT 

3© 

OBSERVED 


UNABLE TO EXPRESS 
THOUGHTS CLEARLY. LACKS 
ORGANIZATION. 


EXPRESSES THOUGHTS SATIS- 
FACTORILY ON ROUTINE MAT- 
TERS. 


USUALLY ORGANIZES AND EX- 
PRESSES THOUGHTS CLEARLY 
AND CONCISELY. 


CONSISTENTLY ABLE TO EX- 
PRESS IDEAS CLEARLY. 


OUTSTANDING ABILITY TO 
COAAMUNICATE IDEAS TO 
OTHERS. 


1 WRITE SPEAK 




WRITE SPEAK 


WRITE SPEAK | 


WRITE SPEAK 


WRITE SPEAK 














\ MILITARY QUALITIES (Consider how this officer meets Air Force standards.) 


NOT 

P 

OBSERVED 

1 


BEARING OR BEHAVIOR INTER 
FERE SERIOUSLY WITH HIS 
EFFECTIVENESS. 

□ 


1 


CARELESS BEARING AND BE- 
HAVIOR DETRACT FROM HIS 
EFFECTIVENESS. 

□ 


BEARING AND BEHAVIOR CRE- 
ATE A GOOD IMPRESSION 

□ 


ESPECIALLY GOOD BEHAVIOR 
AND BEARING. CREATES A 
VERY FAVORABLE 
IMPRESSION. 


BEARING AND BEHAVIOR ARE 
OUTSTANDING. HE EXEMPLI- 
FIES TOP MILITARY 
STANDARDS ■ j 
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. IDENTIFICATION DATA (Read AFM 36»10 carefully before filling out any item.) 



. LAST NAME— FIRST NAME— MIDDLE INITIAL 


2 AFSN 


3 ACTIVE Duty grade 


4. PERMANENT GRADE 


organization, command and LOCATION 


6. AERO RATING 


CODE 


7 PERIOD OF REPORT 


FROM: 


TO: 


B. PERIOD OF SUPERVISION 


9 REASON FOR REPORT 



I, OUTIES-PAFSC DAFSC 



I 



I 



II. RATING FACTORS (Consider how this officer is performing on his job.) 


1. JOB CAPABILITY 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


1 IHAS GAPS IN 

1 1 FUNDAMENTAL 

KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 
OF HIS JOB. 


1 [HAS A SATIS - 

1 1 FACTORY KNOWL- 

EDGE AND SKILL FOR 
THE ROUTINE PHASES 
OF HIS JOB. 


[ [HAS EXCELLENT 

1 1 KNOWLEDGE AND 

IS WELL SKILLED ON ALL 
PHASES OF HIS JOB. 


1 [HAS AN EX- 

1 ICEPTIONAL 

UNDERSTANDING AND 
SKILL ON ALL PHASES 
OF HIS JOB. 


[ [ HAS A FAR- 

1 1 REACHING GRASP 

OF HIS ENTIRE BROAD 
JOB AREA. AUTHORITY 
IN HIS FIELD. 


2. PLANNING ABILITY 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


1 1 RELIES ON OTHERS 

1 ItO BRING PROB- 

LEMS TO HIS AHENTION. 
OFTEN FAILS TO SEE 
AHEAD. 


1 [plans ahead 

1 ljUST ENOUGH 

TO GET BY IN HIS 
PRESENT JOB. 


1 IIS A CAREFUL 

l_l EFFECTIVE PLAN- 
NER. ANTICIPATES AND 
TAKES ACTION TO SOLVE 
PROBLEMS. 


1 [ CAPABLE OF PLAN- 

1 INING BEYOND 

REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
PRESENT JOB; SEES 
THE BIG PICTURE. 


[ [ CAPABLE OF 

1 1 TOP LEVEL 

PLANNING; A HIGH 
CALIBER THINKER AND 
PLANNER. 


3. EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


1 ” 'IlS A POOR 
l__l ORGANIZER. 

DOES NOT REALLY MAKE 
EFFECTIVE USE OF 
MATERIEL OR MANPOWER. 


1 [maintains 

1 1 ORDINARY 

EFFICIENCY OF OPER- 
ATION CONTROL COULD 
BE IMPROVED. 


I [GIVES ECONOMY 

1 iOF OPERATION 

CAREFUL AHENTION. 
MAKES WISE USE OF MAN- 
POWER AND MATERIEL. 


1 1 MAINTAINS 

1 1 EFFEaiVE 

ECONOMY. CAREFULLY 
WEIGHS COST AGAINST 
EXPECTED RESULTS. 


[ [HIGHLY SKILLED 

1 IlN BALANCING 

COST AGAINST RESULTS 
TO OBTAIN OPTIMUM 
EFFECTIVENESS 


4. LEADERSHIP 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


1 [often weak in 

1 i COAAMAND SITUA- 

TIONS. AT TIMES UN- 
ABLE TO EXERT CONTROL. 


[ [normally DEVEL- 

L_JoPS FAIRLY ADE- 
QUATE CONTROL AND 
TEAMWORK. 


1 [CONSISTENTLY A 

1 IGOOD LEADER. 

COAAMANDS RESPECT OF 
HIS SUBORDINATES. 


[ 1 EXCEPTIONAL 

1 1 SKILL IN 

DIRECTING OTHERS TO 
GREAT EFFORT. 


[ [LEADERSHIP 

1 [qualities 

REFLECT POTENTIAL 
FOR HIGHEST LEVEL. 


5, EXECUTIVE JUDGMENT 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


r’" [DECISIONS AND 
t 1 RECOMMENDA- 

TIONS ARE SOMETIMES 
UNSOUND OR INEFFEC- 
TIVE. 


f IHIS JUDGMENT 

1 IlS USUALLY 

SOUND AND REASON- 
ABLE, WITH OCCASIONAL 
ERRORS. 


I [DISPLAYS GOOD 

1 1 JUDGMENT, 

RESULTING FROM SOUND 
EVALUATION. HE IS 
EFFEaiVE. 


[ [an EXCEPTION- 

1 1 ALLY SOUND, 

LOGICAL THINKER IN 
SITUATIONS WHICH 
OCCUR ON HIS JOB. 


1 [HAS A KNACK 

1 [for ARRIVING 

AT THE RIGHT DECISION, 
EVEN ON HIGHLY COM- 
PLEX MAHERS. 


6. HUMAN RELATIONS 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


r IDOES NOT GET 

1 1 ALONG WELL WITH 

PEOPLE; DEFINITELY 
HINDERS HIS EFFEC- 
TIVENESS. 


[ [HE HAS DIFFI- 

1 ICULTY IN GET- 

TING ALONG WITH HIS 
ASSOCIATES. 


1 1 GETS ALONG WITH 

1 1 PEOPLE ADEQUATELY. 

HAS AVERAGE SKILL 
AT MAINTAINING GOOD 
HUMAN RELATIONS. 


1 [ HIS ABOVE 

[ [ AVERAGE 

SKILLS IN HUMAN 
RELATIONS ARE 
AN ASSET. 


1 1 OUTSTAND- 

1 1 ING SKILLS 

IN HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS. INCREASES 
HIS EFFEaiVENESS. 


7. WRITING ABILITY AND ORAL EXPRESSION 


NOT 

*) © 
OBSERVED 


UNABLE TO EXPRESS 
THOUGHTS CLEARLY. 
LACKS ORGANIZATION. 


EXPRESSES THOUGHTS 
SATISFAaORILY ON 
ROUTINE MAHERS. 


USUALLY ORGANIZES AND 
EXPRESSES THOUGHTS 
CLEARLY AND CONCISELY. 


CONSISTENTLY ABLE TO 
EXPRESS IDEAS 
CLEARLY. 


OUTSTANDING ABILITY 
TO COMMUNICATE 
IDEAS TO OTHERS. 


1 WRITE SPEAK 


WHITE SPEAK 


WHITE SPEAK 


WRITE speak 


WHITE SPEAK 


8. JOB A< 


XOMPLISHMENT 










i NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


[ [QUALITY OR 

1 1 QUANTITY OF HIS 

WORK DOES NOT ALWAYS 
MEET JOB REQUIREMENTS. 


r " "1 PERFORMANCE IS 
i i BARELY ADEQUATE 

TO MEET JOB REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


1 1 QUALITY AND 

1 [ QUANTITY OF 

HIS WORK ARE VERY 
SATISFAaORY. 


[ [ PERFORMANCE IS 

[ 1 ABOVE NORMAL 

EXPEOATIONS FOR MEET- 
ING JOB REQUIREMENTS. 


1 [ QUALITY AND 

» » QUANTITY OF 

HIS WORK ARE CLEARLY 
SUPERIOR. 


f. MILITARY QUALITIES (Consider how this officer meets Air Force standards.) 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


[ [bearing or 

l__l BEHAVIOR inter- 
fere SERIOUSLY WITH HIS 
EFFECTIVENESS. 


[ [CARELESS BEAR- 

1 1 ING AND BEHAV- 

IOR DETRACT FROM HIS 
EFFEaiVENESS. 


[ [ BEARING AND 

1 1 BEHAVIOR 

CREATE A GOOD 
IMPRESSION. 


[ 1 ESPECIALLY GOOD 

L. J BEHAVIOR AND 

BEARING. CREATES A 
VERY FAVORABLE 
IMPRESSION. 


[ [bearing and 

1 1 BEHAVIOR ARE 

OUTSTANDING. HE 
EXEMPLIFIES TOP 
MILITARY STANDARDS. 
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BEING CONSIDERED: GRADE: 

II, PERSONAL QUALITIES compare officer only with others of the same grade and experience 



1. LEARNING ABILITY the degree to which the officer grasps instructions, abstract ideas or concepts. 

LOWEST 10% HIGHEST 10% LOWEST 10% HIGHEST 10% 

REPORTING OFFICIAL: D 0 D 0 Q 0 0 D 0 0 INDORSING OFFICIAL: D 0 D 0 0 0 0 Q D 0 

A 

2. ACCEPTANCE OF RESPONSIBILITY the degree to which the officer accepts responsibility for his own actions, those 

OF his subordinates and the organizational objectives assigned to him. 
lowest 10% HIGHEST 10% LOWEST 10% HIGHEST 10% 

REPORTING OFFICIAL: DDQDOODDDD INDORSING OFFICIAL: DDDDDQQDOD 



3. WRITING ABILITY AND ORAL EXPRESSION 



(W) REPORTING OFFICIAL: 



LOWEST 10% 

V,' A N 



THE ABILITY OF THE OFFICER TO COMMUNICATE HIS IDEAS IN: 
1. WRITING IW) AND 2. SPEECH (S) 

HIGHEST 10% LOWEST 10% 

IW) INDORSING OFFICIAL: a' 



HIGHEST 10% 



IS) REPORTING OFFICIAL: 



(S) INDORSING OFFICIAL; 



4. BEARING AND BEHAVIOR the extent to which he meets standards of bearing, dress and 

COURTESY, AND ENHANCES THE IMAGE OF THE AIR FORCE OFFICER. 

LOWEST 10% HIGHEST 10% LOWEST 10% 

REPORTING OFFICIAL: ODODDOODflO INDORSING OFFICIAL: OOODDOODDD 



HIGHEST 10% 



5. ACCOMPLISHMENT 



THE DEGREE TO WHICH HE DISPLAYS FLEXIBILITY AND INGENUITY IN ACCOMPLISHING HIS DUTIES. 



LOWEST 10% HIGHEST 10% 

REPORTING OFFICIAL: ODODOODljDD 



LOWEST 10% HIGHEST 10% 

INDORSING OFFICIAL: Q D Q D 0 Q 0 i] D 0 



III. AIR FORCE CAREER RECOMMENDATION 



REPORTING OFFICIAL: 


NOT 


MAY R 


RECOMMEND 


HIGHLY u 


OUTSTANDING 




RECOMMENDED 


RECOMMEND 


FOR AIR FORCE 


RECOMMENDED 


POTENTIAL 




FOR AIR FORCE 


IN THE FUTURE 


CAREER 


FOR AIR FORCE _ 


FOR AIR FORCE 


INDORSING OFFICIAL: 


CAREER 






CAREER y 


CAREER 



IV. REPORTING OFFICIAL 

NAME>GRADE-ORGANIZATION AND COMMAND 



V 



DUTY TITLE 



DATE 



SIGNATURE 



. INDORSING OFFICIAL 

NAME-GRADE-ORGANIZATION AND COMMAND 



DUTY TITLE 



SIGNATURE 



DATE 



AF 
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APPENDIX III 

SUMMARY- RECORD - U. S. COAST GUARD 
(Same Fitness Report utilized 
by U. S. Navy.) 



TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
U. S. COAST GUARD 
CGHO-42S5 (7-63) 



OFFICER SUIAMARY RECORD • PART I 

(FItneaa Report) 








a. tcRvicB NUMNcn 


1. DESIGNATOR 


4. ftOARD coot NUMI 


lEI 


f. VOTES 


S. VERIFIED 

(Bacor^ar*a 

inlUmia) 


7. initials 
(Praaidmt of 
tha Bomr4) 








AFFIRMATIVE 


NEGATIVE 


• 

CiAOE 


• 

SHIP 01 STATION 


10 

primary 

DUTY 


11 

EMO OF 
REPORT 
PERIOD 
DATE 


12 

NO. 

MQS. 


IS 

REPORTIHO 
OFFICER AND 
ORAOE 




14 

AVERAOE OF DUTIES 




OCIIR 


16 

AOI 


LI TV 


COMP 


16 

ARI 


SON 


17 

AVERAOE or QUALITIEI 


REVIEIINo'ornCER 

EVALUATION 


*• 


If . 

TOTAL OF 
ITEMS 14, 
19,10, 17,4 
AV, ol It. 
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21. SIGNATURE OF FIRST REVIEWER 



22. signature of SECOND REVIEWER 



I. IDENTIFICATION DATA (Read AFM 36-10 carefully before filling out any Item.) 



1. LAST NAME— FIRST NAME — MIDDLE INITIAL 


2 AFSN 


3. ACTIVE D'UTY GRADE 


4. PERMANENT GRADE 


5. ORGANIZATION. COMMAND AND LOCATION 


6 AERO RATING 


CODE 


7 PERIOD OF REPORT 


FROM; 


TO: 


8. PERIOD OF SUPERVISION 


9 REASON FOR REPORT 



II. DUTIES-PAFSC DAFSC 



III. RATING FACTORS (Consider how this officer is performing 


on his job.) 






1. JOB CAPABILITY 


NOT 


1 1 HAS GAPS IN 

1 1 FUNDAMENTAL 


1 IHAS A SATIS- 

1 1 FACTORY KNOWL- 


1 iHAS EXCELLENT 

1 1 KNOWLEDGE AND 


1 iHAS AN EX- 

L_Jceptional 


1 Ihas a FAR- 

L_J REACHING GRASP 


{ ) 


KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 


EDGE AND SKILL FOR 


IS WELL SKILLED ON ALL 


UNDERSTANDING AND 


OF HIS ENTIRE BROAD 




OF HIS JOB. 


THE ROUTINE PHASES 


PHASES OF HIS JOB. 


SKILL ON ALL PHASES 


JOB AREA. AUTHORITY 


OBSERVED 




OF HIS JOB. 




OF HIS JOB. 


IN HIS FIELD. 


"2. PLANN 


ING ABILITY 


NOT 


1 1 RELIES ON OTHERS 

1 Ito bring PROB- 


1 1 PLANS AHEAD 

1— — ljUST ENOUGH 


1 IlS A CAREFUL 

EFFECTIVE PLAN- 


1 1 CAPABLE OF PLAN- 

l— J nING BEYOND 


1 [CAPABLE OF 

1 ] TOP LEVEL 


( ) 


LEMS TO HIS AHENTION. 


TO GET BY IN HIS 


NER. ANTICIPATES AND 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE 


PLANNING; A HIGH 




OFTEN FAILS TO SEE 


PRESENT JOB. 


TAKES ACTION TO SOLVE 


PRESENT JOB; SEES 


CALIBER THINKER AND 


OBSERVED 


AHEAD. 




PROBLEMS. 


THE BIG PICTURE. 


PLANNER. 


_3. EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT 


NOT 


1 IlS-A POOR 

1 J ORGANIZER. 


1 1 MAINTAINS 

1 1 ORDINARY 


1 1 GIVES ECONOMY 

i lr>F OPERATION 


1 1 MAINTAINS 

1 1 EFFECTIVE 


1 [HIGHLY SKILLED 

i 1 IKI balancing 


() 


DOES NOT REALLY MAKE 


EFFICIENCY OF OPER- 


CAREFUL AHENTION. 


ECONOMY. CAREFULLY 


COST AGAINST RESULTS 




EFFECTIVE USE OF 


ATION. CONTROL COULD 


MAKES WISE USE OF MAN- 


WEIGHS COST AGAINST 


TO OBTAIN OPTIMUM 


observed 


MATERIEL OR MANPOWER. 


BE IMPROVED. 


POWER AND MATERIEL. 


EXPECTED RESULTS. 


EFFECTIVENESS. 



4. LEADERSHIP 



NOT 

0 

OBSERVED 


[ [OFTEN WEAK IN 

1— 1 COMMAND SITUA- 
TIONS. AT TIMES UN- 
ABLE TO EXERT CONTROL. 


[ [normally DEVEl- 

1 lOPS FAIRLY ADE- 

QUATE CONTROL AND 
TEAMWORK. 


1 [consistently a 

1 [good LEADER. 

COMMANDS RESPECT OF 
HIS SUBORDINATES. 


[ [EXCEPTIONAL 

1 [skill in 

DIRECTING OTHERS TO 
GREAT EFFORT. 


[ [LEADERSHIP 

1 [qualities 

REFLECT POTENTIAL 
FOR HIGHEST LEVEL. 


.5. EXECUTIVE JUDGMENT 


NOT 

0 

_OBSERVED 


[ [DECISIONS AND 

1 1 RECOMMENDA- 

TIONS ARE SOMETIMES 
UNSOUND OR INEFFEC- 
TIVE. 


1 [his judgment 

1 IlS USUALLY 

SOUND AND REASON- 
ABLE, WITH OCCASIONAL 
ERRORS. 


1 [DISPLAYS GOOD 

L_J JUDGMENT, 
RESULTING FROM SOUND 
EVALUATION. HE IS 
EFFECTIVE. 


[ Ian exception- 

1 [ally sound, 

logical thinker IN 

SITUATIONS WHICH 
OCCUR ON HIS JOB 


j [HAS A KNACK 

L^_IfOR ARRIVING 
AT THE RIGHT DECISION, 
EVEN ON HIGHLY COM- 
PLEX MAHERS. 


_6, HUMAN RELATIONS 


NOT 

0 

JOBSERVED 


1 IDOES NOT GET 

1 1 ALONG WELL WITH 

PEOPLE; DEFINITELY 
HINDERS HIS EFFEC- 
TIVENESS. 


[ IHE HAS DIFFI- 

L_Jculty in get- 
ting ALONG WITH HIS 
ASSOCIATES. 


1 1 GETS ALONG WITH 

1 1 PEOPLE ADEQUATELY. 

HAS AVERAGE SKILL 
AT MAINTAINING GOOD 
HUMAN RELATIONS. 


1 1 HIS ABOVE 

1 [ AVERAGE 

SKILLS IN HUMAN 
RELATIONS ARE 
AN ASSET. 


1 [ OUTSTAND- 

L_J ING SKILLS 
IN HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS. INCREASES 
HIS EFFECTIVENESS. 


7. WRITING ABILITY AND ORAL EXPRESSION 


NOT 

© © 
OBSERVED 


UNABLE TO EXPRESS 
THOUGHTS CLEARLY. 
LACKS ORGANIZATION. 


EXPRESSES THOUGHTS 
SATISFAaORILY ON 
ROUTINE MAHERS. 


USUALLY ORGANIZES AND 
EXPRESSES THOUGHTS 
CLEARLY AND CONCISELY. 


CONSISTENTLY ABLE TO 
EXPRESS IDEAS 
CLEARLY. 


OUTSTANDING ABILITY 
TO COMMUNICATE 
IDEAS TO OTHERS. 


1 WRITE SREAK 


WRITE SPEAK 


WRITE SPEAK 


WRITE SPEAK 


WRITE SPEAK 


_8. JOB A( 


:COMPLISHMENT 








NOT 

0 

OBSERVED 


[ ■"“[ QUALITY OR 

1 1 QUANTITY OF HIS 

WORK DOES NOT ALWAYS 
MEET JOB REQUIREMENTS. 


1 [PERFORMANCE IS 

1 1 BARELY ADEQUATE 

TO MEET JOB REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


[ 1 QUALITY AND 

1 1 QUANTITY OF 

HIS WORK ARE VERY 
SATISFACTORY. 


I 1 PERFORMANCE IS 

i 1 ABOVE NORMAL 

EXPECTATIONS FOR MEET- 
ING JOB REQUIREMENTS. 


[ [ QUALITY AND 

1 [quantity OF 

HIS WORK ARE CLEARLY 
SUPERIOR. 


IV. MILITARY QUALITIES (Consider how this ofTicer meets Ait 


Force standards.) 






NOT 

0 

OBSERVED 


[ [BEARING OR 

1 [behavior inter- 

fere SERIOUSLY WITH HIS 
EFFEaiVENESS. 


[ [CARELESS BEAR- 

1 1 ING AND BEHAV- 

IOR DETRACT FROM HIS 
EFFECTIVENESS. 


1 1 BEARING AND 

t 1 BEHAVIOR 

CREATE A GOOD 
IMPRESSION. 


1 [ ESPECIALLY GOOD 

L., J BEHAVIOR AND 
BEARING. CREATES A 
VERY FAVORABLE 
IMPRESSION. 


[ [ BEARING AND 

1 1 BEHAVIOR ARE 

OUTSTANDING. HE 
EXEMPLIFIES TOP 
MILITARY STANDARDS. 
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IDENTIFICATION DATA (Read AFM 36-10 corefully before filling out any item.) 



LAST name— FIRST NAME — MIDDLE INITIAL 


2. AFSN 


3 ACTIVE DUTY GRADE 


4. PERMANENT GRADE 


ORGANIZATION, COMMAND AND LOCATION 


6. AERO RATING 


CODE 


7 PERIOD OF REPORT 


FROM: 


TO: t ' 


a. PERIOD OF SUPERVISION 


9 REASON FOR REPORT 



I. DUTIES-PAFSC. 



DAFSC . 






II. RATING FACTORS (Consider how this officer is performing on his job.) 


1 . JOB CAPABILITY 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


1 1 HAS GAPS IN 

1 I FUNDAMENTAL 

KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 
OF HIS JOB. 


1 [HAS A SATIS- 

1 1 FACTORY KNOWL- 

EDGE AND SKILL FOR 
THE ROUTINE PHASES 
OF HIS JOB. 


1 [HAS EXCELLENT 

1 1 KNOWLEDGE AND 

IS WELL SKILLED ON ALL 
PHASES OF HIS JOB. 


1 [HAS AN EX- 

1 ICEPTIONAL 

UNDERSTANDING AND 
SKILL ON ALL PHASES 
OF HIS JOB. 


1 1 HAS A FAR- 

1 [reaching grasp 

OF HIS ENTIRE BROAD 
JOB AREA. AUTHORITY 
IN HIS FIELD. 


2. PLANNING ABILITY 


NOT 

O 

OBSERVED 


1 1 RELIES ON OTHERS 

1 ItO BRING PROB- 

LEMS TO HIS AHENTION. 
OFTEN FAILS TO SEE 
AHEAD. 


1 [plans ahead 

1 ljUST ENOUGH 

TO GET BY IN HIS 
PRESENT JOB. 


1 jlS A CAREFUL 

1 [effective plan- 

ner. ANTICIPATES AND 
TAKES ACTION TO SOLVE 
PROBLEMS. 


[ [ CAPABLE OF PLAN- 

1 Ining beyond 

REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
PRESENT JOB; SEES 
THE BIG PICTURE. 


1 [CAPABLE OF 

[ [top level 

PLANNING; A HIGH 
CALIBER THINKER AND 
PLANNER. 


, 3. EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


1 IlS-A POOR 

l__l ORGANIZER. 

DOES NOT REALLY MAKE 
EFFECTIVE USE OF 
MATERIEL OR MANPOWER. 


1 [maintains 

1 1 ORDINARY 

EFFICIENCY OF OPER- 
ATION. CONTROL COULD 
BE IMPROVED. 


1 [GIVES ECONOMY 

1 lOF OPERATION 

CAREFUL AHENTION. 
MAKES WISE USE OF MAN- 
POWER AND MATERIEL. 


[ 1 MAINTAINS 

1 1 EFFECTIVE 

ECONOMY. CAREFULLY 
WEIGHS COST AGAINST 
EXPECTED RESULTS. 


1 1 HIGHLY SKILLED 

[ IlN BALANCING 

COST AGAINST RESULTS 
TO OBTAIN OPTIMUM * 

EFFECTIVENESS. 


4. LEADERSHIP 


NOT 

O 

OBSERVED 


1 [OFTEN WEAK IN 

1 1 COMMAND SITUA- 

TIONS. AT TIMES UN- 
ABLE TO EXERT CONTROL. 


1 [normally DEVEL- 

1 lOPS FAIRLY ADE- 

QUATE CONTROL AND 
TEAMWORK. 


1 [CONSISTENTLY A 

1 IgOOD LEADER. 

COMMANDS RESPECT OF 

HIS subordinates. 


1 [EXCEPTIONAL 

1 1 SKILL IN 

DIRECTING OTHERS TO 
GREAT EFFORT. 


1 [LEADERSHIP 

[ [qualities 

REFLECT POTENTIAL 
FOR HIGHEST LEVEL. 


5. EXECUTIVE JUDGMENT 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


1 [DECISIONS AND 

1 1 RECOMMENDA- 

TIONS ARE SOMETIMES 
UNSOUND OR INEFFEC- 
TIVE. 


[ IHIS JUDGMENT 

1 llS USUALLY 

SOUND AND REASON- 
ABLE, WITH OCCASIONAL 
ERRORS. 


1 [DISPLAYS GOOD 

1 [judgment, 

RESULTING FROM SOUND 
EVALUATION. HE IS 
EFFECTIVE. 


[ [an exception- 

1 1 ALLY SOUND, 

LOGICAL THINKER IN 
SITUATIONS WHICH 
OCCUR ON HIS JOB. 


I [ HAS A KNACK 

[ [for arriving 

AT THE RIGHT DECISION, 
EVEN ON HIGHLY COM- 
PLEX MAHERS. 


6. HUMAN RELATIONS 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


1 IDOES NOT GET 

1— 1 ALONG WELL WITH 

PEOPLE; DEFINITELY 
HINDERS HIS EFFEC- 
TIVENESS. 


1 [HE HAS DIFFI- 

1 JriiiTY IN GET- 

TING ALONG WITH HIS 
ASSOCIATES. 


[ 1 GETS ALONG WITH 

I [ PEOPLE ADEOUATELY. 

HAS AVERAGE SKILL 
AT MAINTAINING GOOD 
HUMAN RELATIONS. 


1 1 HIS ABOVE 

[ 1 AVERAGE 

SKILLS IN HUMAN 
RELATIONS ARE 
AN ASSET. 


1 1 OUTSTAND- 

[ [ ING SKILLS 

IN HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS. INCREASES 
HIS EFFECTIVENESS. 


>. WRITING ABILITY AND ORAL EXPRESSION 


■ NOT 

3 © 

OBSERVED 


UNABLE TO EXPRESS 
THOUGHTS CLEARLY. 
LACKS ORGANIZATION. 


EXPRESSES THOUGHTS 
SATISFACTORILY ON 
ROUTINE MAHERS. 


USUALLY ORGANIZES AND 
EXPRESSES THOUGHTS 
CLEARLY AND CONCISELY. 


CONSISTENTLY ABLE TO 
EXPRESS IDEAS 
CLEARLY. 


OUTSTANDING ABILITY 
TO COMMUNICATE 
IDEAS TO OTHERS. 


1 WRITE SPEAK 


WIITE SPEAK 


WRITE SPEAK 


WRITE SPEAK 


WPITC SPEAK 


1. JOB A( 


:COMPLISHMENT 










NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


1 [QUALITY OR 

1 1 QUANTITY OF HIS 

WORK DOES NOT ALWAYS 
MEET JOB REQUIREMENTS. 


1 [PERFORMANCE IS 

1 1 BARELY ADEQUATE 

TO MEET JOB REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


1 [ QUALITY AND 

1 1 QUANTITY OF 

HIS WORK ARE VERY 
SATISFACTORY. 


1 1 PERFORMANCE IS 

1 1 ABOVE NORMAL 

EXPECTATIONS FOR MEET- 
ING JOB REQUIREMENTS. 


[ 1 QUALITY AND 

1 1 QUANTITY OF 

HIS WORK ARE CLfARLY 
SUPERIOR. 


V. MILITARY QUALITIES (Consider how this officer meets Air 


Force standards.) 






NOT 

o 

. OBSERVED 


1 [BEARING OR 

L_l BEHAVIOR INTER- 
FERE SERIOUSLY WITH HIS 
EFFECTIVENESS. 


1 [CARELESS BEAR- 

1 1 ING AND BEHAV- 

IOR DETRACT FROM HIS 
EFFECTIVENESS. 


1 1 BEARING AND 

1 1 BEHAVIOR 

CREATE A GOOD 
IMPRESSION. 


1 1 ESPECIALLY GOOD 

1 1 BEHAVIOR AND 

BEARING. CREATES A 
VERY FAVORABLE 
IMPRESSION. 


1 [bearing AND j 

1 1 BEHAVIOR ARE 

OUTSTANDING. HE | 

EXEMPLIFIES TOP I 

MILITARY STANDARDS. | 
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. OVER-ALL EVALUATION (Compare this officer ONLY with officers of the some grade.) 
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1. PROMOTION POTENTIAL 


. DOES NOT DEMONSTRATE A CAPABILITY FOR PROMOTION AT THIS 
' TIME. 
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2 . PERFORMING WELL IN PRESENT GRADE. SHOULD BE CONSIDERED I 

FOR PROMOTION ALONG WITH CONTEMPORARIES I 
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1. DEMONSTRATES CAPABILITIES FOR INCREASED RESPONSIBILITY. 
CONSIDER FOR ADVANCEMENT AHEAD OF CONTEMPORARIES. 
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tATED OFFICERS NAME AND SERVICE NUMBER 



PART IV - PERSONAL QUALITIES (Read paragraph 2 Id, AR 623-105) 


PART V - APPRAISAL OF QUALIFICATIONS 

(Read paragraph 21e, AR 623-105) 


LEGEND 


DEGREE 


INADEQUATE MARGINAL BELOW AVERAGE AVERAGE ABOVE AVERAGE EXEMPLARY 


NUMBER 


.0 .1 .2 .3 .4 .5 


DUTIES 


RATER 


INDORSER 


RATER 


INDORSER 


a. ADAPTABILITY (Adjusts to new or changing aituationa & atreaaea; bears up under pressure) 


a. COMMAND A TACTICAL UNIT 










b. COMD MON-TACTICAL UNIT 










b. AMBITION (Seeks and welcomes additional and more important reeponelbilitiee) 


C. STAFF 


PERSONNEL 


(...) 


( J 






c- APPEARANCE (Poaaeaees military bearing and is neat, amart, and well-groomed) 


uNiTri/; 

GENERAL (G) 
OR 

JOINT (/) 


INTEL. 


( ) 


( ) 






d. COOPERATION (Works in harmony with others as a team member) 


OPERATIONS 


1 


( ) 






e. DEPENDABILITY (Consistently accompliahea desired actions with minimum aopsrviaion) 


LOGISTICS 


( ) 


( ) 






f. ENTHUSIASM (Motivatea others by hia aeal) 


R & D 


( ) 


( ) 






g. EXPRESSION (Expresses himself clearly and concisely both orally and in writing) 




COMPT 


( ) 


i_) 






h. FORCE (Executes actions vigorously) 


d- SPECIAL STAFF 

RATER (Specify) 

Tntors'er ^^^ify) 










i. INGENUITY (Finds aolutions to problems regardless of obstacles) 








/• INITIATIVE (Tsksa necessary and appropriate action on hie own) 








k. INTELLIGENCE (Acquires knowledge and grasps concepts readily) 








I. JUDGEMENT (Thinks logically and makes praciicat decisions) 


®- SPECIALIST 

RATER (Specify) 

INDORSER ^poc7/y; 










LOY ALTY (Renders faithful and willing support to superiors and subordinates) 








n. MORAL COURAGE (Intellectual honesty, willingness to stand up and be counted) 








o. SELF-DISCIPLINE (Conducts himself in accordance with accepted standards) 












p. SELF-IMPROVEMENT (Takes action to improve himself) 


/. WITH OTHER US FORCES 
OR AGENCIES 










q~ SOCIABILITY (Participaies freely and easily In aocial and community activitiea) 






r. STAMINA (Performs successfully under protracted physical and mental stress) 


g- WITH FOREIGN FORCES 
OR GOVERNMENTS 










a, TACT (Says or does what is appropriate without giving unnecessary offense) 






t UNDERSTANDING (Appreciation of another personas viewpoint) 


h. INSTRUCTOR 










SCORE 


1 - WITH RESERVE COMPONENTS 







PART VI • OVERALL DEMONSTRATED PERFORMANCE AND ESTIMATED POTENTIAL (R^t^d pategrapha 2lf and 22g, AR 623-105) 
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OVERALL DEMONSTRATED 
PERFORMANCE 
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ESTIMATED POTENTIAL 
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INDORSER 
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VALUE 


INDORSER 


• OUTSTANDING 
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tIH 
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mt 
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20 - 29 
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PART VII - NUMERICAL VALUE 

(Read paragraph 21h, AR 623-105) 
(Scoraa to be entered by rater and indorser, 
and verified by a peraonnet officer) 



PART VIII - AUTHENTICATION (Read paragraph 211, AR 623-105) 



17. SIGNATURE OF RATER 



SCORES 



TYPED NAME, GRADE. BRANCH, SERVICE NUMBER, ORGANIZATION, AND DUTY ASSIGNMENT 



PART IV 



INDORSgR 
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IB. SIGNATURE OF INDORSER 



PART VI (2) 
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TYPED NAME. GRADE, BRANCH, SERVICE NUMBER, ORGANIZATION, AND DUTY ASSIGNMENT 
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*. REVIEWER (Read Section VI, AR 623-105) MY REVIEW I I INDICATES NO FURTHER ACTION 



I I RESULTS IN ACTION STATED ON CONTINUATION SHEET 
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THIS REPORT MAS 
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Z1. DATE ENTERED ON DA FORM 66 
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/. OVER-ALL EVALUATION (Compare this officer ONLY with officers of the some grade] 
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f Specific justificotlon required > 
for these sections ^ 
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UNSATIS- 

FACTORY 
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MARGINAL 
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BELOW aver- 
age 
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LOW average I 
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EFFECTIVE AND COMPETENT 
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NESS WELL 
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EXCELLENT, 

SELDOM 

EQUALED 
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OUTSTANDING, 
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EQUALED 
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ABSOLUTELY 

SUPERIOR 



1. PROMOTION POTENTIAL 



1. DOES NOT DEMONSTRATE A CAPABILITY FOR PROMOTION AT THIS 
TIME. 
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2. PERFORMING WELL IN PRESENT GRADE. SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 
FOR PROMOTION ALONG WITH CONTEMPORARIES. 
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). DEMONSTRATES CAPABILITY FOR INCREASED RESPONSIBILITY. CON- 
■ SIDER FOR ADVANCEMENT AHEAD OF CONTEMPORARIES. 
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4. OUTSTANDING GROWTH POTENTIAL BASED ON DEMONSTRATED 
PERFORMANCE. PROMOTE WELL AHEAD OF CONTEMPORARIES. 
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IDENTIFICATION DATA (Reod AFM 36-K .orefully before filling out ony item.) 



. LAST NAME— FIRST NAME— MIDDLE INITIAL 


2 AFSN 


3 AaiVE DUTY GRADE 


4. PERMANENT GRADE 1 


. ORGANIZATION. COAAAAAND AND LOCATION 


6. AERO RATING 


CODE 


7. PERIOD OF REPORT 


FROM: 


TO: 






8 PERIOD OF SUPERVISION 



9 REASON FOR REPORT 



L DUTIES-PAFSC. 



DAFSC. 



II. RATING FACTORS ("'onsider how this officer is performing on his job.) 



KNOWLEDGE OF DUTIES 



NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


SERIOUS GAPS IN HIS KNOWL- 
EDGE OF FUNDAMENTALS OF 
HIS JOB. 

□ 


SATISFACTORY KNOWLEDGE 
OF ROUTINE PHASES OF HIS 
JOB. 

□ 


WELL INFORMED ON MOST 
PHASES OF HIS JOB 

□ 


EXCELLENT KNOWLEDGE OF 
ALL PHASES OF HIS JOB. 

□ 


EXCEPTIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
OF HIS JOB. EXTREMELY WELL 
INFORMED ON ALL 
PHASES. 


. PERFORMANCE OF DUTIES 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


QUALITY OR QUANTITY OF 
WORK OFTEN FAILS TO MEET 
JOB REQUIREMENTS. 

□ 


PERFORMANCE MEETS ONLY 
MINIMUM JOB REQUIREMENTS. 

□ 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF 
WORK ARE VERY SATISFACTORY 

□ 


PRODUCES VERY HIGH QUAN- 
TITY AND QUALITY OF WORK. 
MEETS ALL SUS- 
PENSES 1 1 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY QF 
WORK ARE CLEARLY SUPERIOR 
AND TIMELY. 

□ 


. EFFEaiVENESS IN WORKING WITH OTHERS 


NOT 

0 

1 OBSERVED 


INEFFECTIVE IN WORKING WITH 
OTHERS. DOES NOT CO- 
OPERATE. 

□ 


SOMETIMES HAS DIFFICULTY IN 
GETTING ALONG WITH 
OTHERS. 

□ 


GETS ALONG WELL WITH 
PEOPLE UNDER NORMAL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. 

□ 


WORKS IN HARMONY WITH 
OTHERS. A VERY GOOD 
TEAM WORKER. 

□ 


EXTREMELY SUCCESSFUL IN ~ 
WORKING WITH OTHERS. 
ACTIVELY PROMOTES 
HARMONY. |-. 1 


. LEADERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


OFTEN WEAK. FAILS TO SHOW 
INITIATIVE AND ACCEPT RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. 

□ 


INITIATIVE. AND ACCEPTANCE 
OF RESPONSIBILITY ADEQUATE 
IN MOST SITUA- 
TIONS. 


satisfactorily demon- 
strates INITIATIVE AND AC- 
CEPTS RESPONSIBILITY. 

□ 


DEMONSTRATES A HIGH DE- 
GREE OF INITIATIVE AND 
ACCEPTANCE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY. | | 


ALWAYS DEMONSTRATES OUT- 
STANDING INITIATIVE AND 
ACCEPTANCE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY | 


.. JUDGEMENT 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


DECISIONS AND RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS OFTEN WRONG OR 
INEFFECTIVE. 

□ 


JUDGEMENT IS USUALLY 
SOUND BUT MAKES OCCA- 
SIONAL ERRORS. 

n 


SHOWS GOOD JUDGEMENT 
RESULTING FROM SOUND 
EVALUATION OF 
FACTORS p 1 


SOUND, LOGICAL THINKER. 
CONSIDERS ALL FACTORS TO 
REACH ACCURATE 
DECISIONS. 1 1 


CONSISTENTLY ARRIVES AT 
RIGHT DECISION EVEN ON 
HIGHLY COMPLEX 
MATTERS. 


. ADAPTABILITY 


NOT 

0 

OBSERVED 


UNABLE TO PERFORM ADE- 
QUATELY IN OTHER THAN 
ROUTINE SITUA- 

□ 


PERFORMANCE DECLINES UN- 
DER STRESS OR IN OTHER THAN 
ROUTINE SITUA- 
TIONS. |. ■— 1 


PERFORMS WELL UNDER STRESS 
OR IN UNUSUAL SITUATIONS. 

□ 


PERFORMANCE EXCELLENT 
EVEN UNDER PRESSURE OR IN 
DIFFICULT SITUA- 
TIONS. 


OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 
UNDER EXTREME STRESS. MEETS 
THE CHALLENGE OF DIFFICULT 
SITUATIONS. 1 1 


USE OF RESOURCES 


NOT 

30 

OBSERVED 


INEFFECTIVE IN CONSERVA- 
TION OF RESOURCES. 


USES RESOURCES IN A BARELY 
SATISFACTORY MANNER. 


CONSERVES BY USING ROU- 
TINE PROCEDURES. 


effectively ACCOMPLISHES 
SAVINGS BY DEVELOPING IM- 
PROVED PROCEDURES 


EXCEPTIONALLY EFFECTIVE IN 
USING RESOURCES. 


1 MATEKIEL fEKSONNEL 


materiel personnel 


MATERIEL PERSONNEL 


MATEPIEL PE«SONNEL 


MATERIEL PERSONNEL 












. WRITING ABILITY AND ORAL EXPRESSION 






NOT 

3© 

OBSERVED 


UNABLE TO EXPRESS 
THOUGHTS CLEARLY. LACKS 
ORGANIZATION 


EXPRESSES THOUGHTS SATIS- 
FACTORILY ON ROUTINE MAT- 
TERS. 


USUALLY ORGANIZES AND EX- 
PRESSES THOUGHTS CLEARLY 
AND CONCISELY. 


CONSISTENTLY ABLE TO EX- 
PRESS IDEAS CLEARLY. 


OUTSTANDING ABILITY TO 
COMMUNICATE IDEAS TO 
OTHERS. 


1 WRITE SPEAK 




WRITE SPEAK 


WRITE SPEAK 




WRITE speak 


WRITE SPEAK | p 
















V. MILITARY QUALITIES (Consider how this officer meets Air Force standards.) 


NOT 

o 

OBSERVED 


BEARING OR BEHAVIOR INTER 
FERE SERIOUSLY WITH HIS 
EFFECTIVENESS. 

cz 


1 


CARELESS BEARING AND BE- 
HAVIOR DETRACT FROM HIS 
EFFECTIVENESS. 

□ 


BEARING AND BEHAVIOR CRE 
ATE A GOOD IMPRESSION 

□ 


1 


ESPECIALLY GOOD BEHAVIOR 
AND BEARING. CREATES A 
VERY FAVORABLE 
IMPRESSION 1 1 


BEARING AND BEHAVIOR ARE 
OUTSTANDING. HE EXEMPLI- 
FIES TOP MILITARY 
STANDARDS. | | 
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FFICER FITNESS REPORT-U.S. MARINE CORPS 

AVMC »OU7-PD {rev. 6-63) 

UPERSEDES 2-57 AND 4-61 EDITIONS WHICH WILL BE USED) 



SECTION A 



SABOSSED PUTE IMPRESSION (Name, Grade, Service No., MOS's) 


EMBOSSED PLATE IMPRESSION (Organization) 


1 . NAME ( Last ) ( First ) ( Middle initial ) 


GRADE 

USMC 


SERVICE NO. 


2. ORGANIZATION 


I. PRIMARY MOS 


ADDITIONAL MOS’s 



I. OCCASION FOR THIS REPORT (Check appropriate box) 

□ DETACHMENT OF OFFICER REPORTED ON 

( Enter unit or station to which detached, below ) 



□ 



□ CHANGE OF REPORTING 
SENIOR 



□ CONCURRENT f~| , c- ^ , 

report I I ( Explain below) 



PERIOD COVERED; FROM (Day, month, year) 



TO (Dciy, month, year) 



MONTHS 



PERIODS OF NONAVAILABILITY (30 DAYS OR MORE) (Explain) 



DUTY ASSIGNMENTS DURING PERIOD COVERED: A. REGULAR (Dates, descriptive tiHe, and duty MOS) 



B. 



ADDITIONAL ( Descriptive title arid number of months) 



MARKSAAANSHIP QUALIFICATIONS 

(Lieutenants and Captains) 



I. WIFE’S ADDRESS 



>. AGE, RELATIONSHIP OF DEPENDENTS REQUIRING TRANSPORTATION 



I. OFFICER’S PREFERENCE FOR NEXT ASSIGNMENT (1st choice) 



(2nd choice) 


( 3d choice ) 


'jSNATURE OF OFFICER REPORTED ON 

i 


DATE 


i SECTION B (To be completed by repoiting senior) 


(. NAME AND GRADE OF REPORTING SENIOR 


1 2. DUTY ASSIGNMENT 




' US 







RECOAAMENDATIONS FOR OFFICER S NEXT DUTY ASSIGNMENT 



DURING THE PERIOD COVERED BY THIS REPORT— 



(o) Has the work of this officer been reported on in a 
commendatory way? 



(b) Has the work of this officer been reported adversely? 

(c) Was this officer the subject of any disciplinary action 
that should be included on his record? 



YES 

□ 

□ 



NO 

□ 

□ 



□ □ 



If YES in ( a ),( b ), or ( c ), and a report has NOT been sub- 
mitted to the CMC, attach separate statement of nature and at- 
tendant circumstances. If a report has been submitted to the 
CMC, reference such report below: 



A. ENTRIES ON THIS REPORT ARE BASED ON (.Check appropriate box ) 

□ DAILY CONTAO AND CLOSE OBSERVATION i — . FREQUENT OBSERVATIONS 

OF THIS OFFICER’S WORK I I OF THIS OFFICER’S WORK 



I — I INFREQUENT OBSERVATIONS 
I I OF THIS OFFICER’S WORK 



15. B TO BE COMPLETED ON ORGANIZED RESERVE OFFICERS 
AHENDED OF SCHEDULED DRILLS 



'IF embossed plate impression is used, do not complete Items 1, 2, ond 3. 
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MR FORCE OFFICER PERFORMANCE REPORT 




BEING CONSIDERED: GRADE: 

II. PERSONAL QUALITIES compare officer only with others of the same grade and experience 

1. LEARNING ABILITY the degree to which the officer grasps instructions, abstract ideas or concepts. 

LOWEST 10% highest 10% LOWEST 10 7o HIGHEST 10% 

REPORTING OFFICIAL: DDOODDQODO INDORSING OFFICIAL: DDDDDDQOOD 



2, ACCEPTANCE OF RESPONSIBILITY the degree to which the officer accepts responsibility for his own actions, those 

OF HIS SUBORDINATES AND THE ORGANIZATIONAL OBJECTIVES ASSIGNED TO HIM. 

LOWEST 10% HIGHEST 10% LOWEST 10% HIGHEST 10% 

REPORTING OFFICIAL: DODQDDDQDC INDORSING OFFICIAL: DODOODDDQD 



3. WRITING ABILITY AND ORAL EXPRESSION THE ability of the officer to communicate his ideas in: 

1. WRITING (W) AND 2. SPEECH IS) 

LOWEST 10% HIGHEST 10% LOWEST 10% HIGHEST 10% 

IWI REPORTING OFFICIAL: - ‘ vy , *. vv (W) INDORSING OFFICIAL: . ^ ° 



ISI REPORTING OFFICIAL: IS» INDORSING OFFICIAL: 



4. BEARING AND BEHAVIOR the extent to which he meets standards of bearing, dress and 

COURTESY, AND ENHANCES THE IMAGE OF THE AIR FORCE OFFICER. 

LOWEST 10% HIGHEST 10% LOWEST 10% HIGHEST 10% 

REPORTING OFFICIAL: DDDDODDDDD INDORSING OFFICIAL: DDDODQDDDD 



5. ACCOMPLISHMENT 



THE DEGREE TO WHICH HE DISPLAYS FLEXIBILITY AND INGENUITY IN ACCOMPLISHING HIS DUTIES. 



LOWEST 10% HIGHEST 10% 

REPORTING OFFICIAL: DDDDDDDDOO 



LOWEST 10% HIGHEST 10% 

INDORSING OFFICIAL: ODOODDDDDD 



III. AIR FORCE CAREER RECOMMENDATION 



REPORTING OFFICIAL: 



INDORSING OFFICIAL; 



NOT 

RECOMMENDED 
FOR AIR FORCE 
CAREER 



IV. REPORTING OFFICIAL 



R 



MAY 

RECOMMEND 
IN THE FUTURE 



NAME-GRADE-ORGANIZATION AND COMMAND 



DUTY TITLE 



DATE 



SIGNATURE 



AC 



Tno 



R 



RECOMMEND 
FOR AIR FORCE 
CAREER 



HIGHLY 

RECOMMENDED 
FOR AIR FORCE 
CAREER 



V. INDORSING OFFICIAL 

NAME-GRADE-ORGANIZATION AND COMMAND 



DUTY TITLE 



SIGNATURE 



OUTSTANDING 
POTENTIAL 
FOR AIR FORCE 
CAREER 



DATE 



IDndliri^IlC npfirnl SjrLfLfting R^s.tar rm 



FORM 
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